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SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT RETIRE FROM BANKING? 


“The government note, a bad, unsound, untrustworthy currency, persecutes 
society at every turn and brings loss on all but gamblers. . . . Not an hour 
should be lost by any legislature who has any knowledge of the nature and work- 
ing of money to arrest the plague and sweep away inconvertible money.” 

—Bonamy Price. 


THE popular opinion, now widely expressed in intelligent quar- 
ters, that the United States Government should go out of the banking 
business, is based upon the fact that one of the important functions 
of banking has been assumed an? practically monopolized by an in- 
stitution totally unfit for its performance. 

The term bank, as used here, should be distinguished from the 
term banker. Prejudiced writers constantly confound the two. A 
bank is an extremely essential part of the business structure. The 
capital stock of a bank, furnished generally by hundreds of people 
the majority of whom are in moderate circumstances, is a smal] pro- 
portion of the whole. The most important element is the deposits, 
which are contributed by a large part of the community. In respect 
to deposits, then, the people are the bank. The banker, as generally 
understood, is the paid officer who looks after the interests of the 
entire institution. Banking profits are not proportionately large, and 
go to the stockholders, who are again the people. Private bankers 
with capital of their own are comparatively few in number and cut 
but a small figure in the United States as compared with incorporated 
stock banks. These private bankers issue no notes, and are not 
benefited or affected directly by laws relating to banks. Laws which 
injure the banks do harm to the whole community; whereas laws 
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which contribute to the proper working and prosperity of the banks 
help radically the whole people, especially those who depend upon 
daily labor for their wages. 

The business of banking may be divided into three principal oper- 
ations: (1) The receiving of money on deposit; (2) the loaning of 
the same on security of collateral or names; (3) the issuing of notes 
for circulation. In speaking of the United States Government being 
in the banking business, reference is made only to the latter feature, 
the note-issuing part of the business. The currency troubles in the 
United States are mainly due to the assumption by the Government 
of this prerogative, which as properly belongs, under certain restric- 
tions, to individual associations as does the right to manufacture the 
necessities of life. That is to say, the experience of generations of 
trading people has demonstrated that the Government, from its very 
nature, is as unfit to issue the circulating medium required by com- 
merce as would be the faculty of a young ladies’ seminary to con- 
duct a great war. 

We hear frequently the natural inquiry, Why should the banks 
issue currency? Why cannot a great government, with unlimited 
resources as a background for taxation, best maintain this instrument 
which affects the daily life of all the people? The answer is that 
currency is one of the tools of trade; and, whether good or bad, it is 
controlled or acted upon »y the laws of trade, which are as immuta- 
ble and as powerful as are any of the great laws of nature. Proud 
kings and powerful states have endeavored to pervert these laws by 
creating something out of nothing, and to wrest to themselves the bene- 
fits which are the reward of industry alone and which belong to the 
whole people; but, in every instance, these great laws have in the 
end, long confined by false conditions, broken away with the force of 
bursting cyclones, leaving behind them death, destruction, and ruin. 

Money is one of the tools of trade, but in all banking transactions, 
for instance in the United States, metallic and paper money are used 
only to the extent of about 6 per cent of the whole. How is the place 
of money taken as to the other 94 per cent? It is made up of checks 
on banks, bank drafts, and other like instruments of exchange. The 
business of the United States, then, is done to this great percentage 
by bank machinery, which has grown to its present perfection as a 
result of the operations and development of commerce through the 
ages. The bank is as much the machine of trade as money is its 
tool. If this machinery did not exist, it would make necessary the 
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use of actual money in every transaction. This great business is 
done with immense economy by banks, safely, smoothly, and in fabu- 
lous amounts. Actual coin is used to an extent of about 14 per 
cent, paper money to about 44 per cent, but the other 94 per cent 
is just as much in effect money as if it were actually coin. Let 
us call it check-money, if you please. The check-money, then, is 
used for the larger transactions, and paper money and coin for the 
smaller. 

Now, what is the difference between check-money and _ bank- 
notes? The first is an order of the depositor on the bank to pay a 
larger sum, the second is an order of the bank on itself to pay 
a smaller sum; in effect, there is no difference. One is payable to 
order, the other to bearer; one is as safe as the other, as convenient 
and as justifiable. Commerce is to-day using check-money to an 
extent of 94 per cent out of 100 per cent of its transactions. Is 
there any objection to giving it the privilege of using 44 per cent 
more and furnishing, through perfect machinery adapted for the pur- 
pose by the experience of all time, all the paper money needed? 

The bank-note, if sent in every day for redemption (as a check 
is) and as it should be sent in under any proper system of bank 
currency, becomes identical, in almost every respect, with the check. 
The validity of check-money is based on representatives of wealth 
deposited in the bank: so is that of the bank-note issued by the bank. 
Check-money will be issued to the extent that trade requires it in 
a community: so will the bank-note. Check-money will stay out 
only so long as it is needed and will come back again for redemption 
from other banks who want the money: so will the bank-note, under 
the daily redemption arrangement which is essential. Check-money 
circulates in the neighborhood where it is needed: so will the bank- 
note, if redeemed daily. 

The increase in the number of bank-notes is regulated thus by 
the requirements of trade and the desire of the banks to get them 
out, because of the profit there is in the operation. Their decrease 
is effected by the pressure brought to bear by other banks, who, 
striving to force their own notes out, send the notes of other banks 
in, and the total amount kept out can thus never be more than trade 
actually requires. The regulation of volume is automatic. We see 
thus the uses, the convenience, the essential propriety of notes 
issued by banks. 


Does the Government, usurping this function of the bank in going 
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into the banking business to the extent of note-issuing, fulfil, with 
its paper issues, the mission of the bank-note? Emphatically no. 
The Government is made up of representatives of the people, not 
chosen for any peculiar business qualification, but on account of a 
variety of attainments, in most cases political. Now the currency 
has essentially to do with business—with commerce—and the regu- 
lation of it must be thoroughly in accord with the needs and re- 
quirements of trade. ‘True, we have many students of finance and 
practical financiers in our own Congress. I venture to say that the 
Committee of the House on Banking and Currency is one of the best- 
informed bodies of men on financial subjects to be found in any 
government. ‘They are thoroughly cognizant as to what should be 
done, but partisan pressure, expediency, the wishes of constituents, 
weigh heavily. Most of all comes to them the question, What will 
pass? Can this or that, no matter how good, be put through? 
The fact stands that one bad man, or a few ignorant or vicious legis- 
lators, are enabled to block the whole body of Congress; and at just 
the point when prompt and sound action is imperative they stand in 
the way, with the whole country in peril. We had such a state of 
things in the criminal tardiness of the silver-purchase repeal. Given 


a body like this, subject, too, to change from period to period, so 
that a wave of Populism and Anarchy may at any time cast up tem- 
porarily an unreasonable and dangerous representation, we turn over 
to them the privilege of issue—the very life-blood of trade and com- 
merce. In addition to the dangerous element, we have the Repre- 
sentative who is impelled by the demands of honest but ignorant 
constituents. Except he be a born statesman, he necessarily sinks to 


the level of the voters who elected him. 

There comes now a grand emergency like war, and the pressure 
for money is very great. There are conferences and conferences, 
sound council and weak council, but the easy way prevails, and the 
Government is authorized to create a paper currency, and the poison 
of fiat money enters the blood, never wholly to be eradicated. We 
then have the greenback. The business of making a note-issue was 
thus started in this country. It has never permanently stopped 
since. The danger, of course, lies always in over-issue; but, with 
admirable firmness and decision, the limit of $400,000,000 was re- 
garded throughout the War. But at these figures, gradually reached 
in an ascending scale, the greenback was productive of wild inflation, 
speculation in trade, extravagance in living, recklessness of expendi- 
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ture, and final collapse with widespread ruin, bearing hardest upon 
the hand of labor. Then came slow and painful recovery. It has 
been computed that the War cost us eight hundred millions more than 
it would have cost if there had been no greenback. This is what we 
have already in the past to thank the greenback for. 


Now let us note what follows this first warning. A cancellation 


of the greenback is begun. But the working poison—the deadening 
comfort of inoculation—stops it. Specie payments are resumed. 
But the eruption appears in another form: in fiat silver, the Bland 
dollar. No harm seems to follow, and back again we swing in the 
delirium of 1890 to paper. Once more the legal tender—the Treas- 
ury note. Now the fever is high again and we plunge with a crash 
into ’93, and for a second time the issues are stopped—the second 
warning. But we have, nevertheless, not stopped soon enough. 
We have the over-issue. The necessity is upon us to maintain these 
over-issues. From the conditions thus produced every person in the 
United States is suffering more or less to-day. 

The bank, issuing notes, depends upon its business depositor to 
take what he needs of them to pay out in the conduct of his business. 
This puts them into circulation. No more are taken out than busi- 
ness needs. Another business depositor, getting more of them than 
he needs, brings them back to the bank, where they are retired. 
Business thus regulates their volume. The Government bank has 
no depositors and can get its notes into circulation in no such way. 
It has no automatic method of getting information as to how much 
money is needed by trade, and could not act upon it if it had. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, ostensible Manager of the Bank, has his 
hands tied. The Government currency once out stays out; and, as 
if natural conditions were not strong enough to keep it out, the legal 
tenders, when they come in for gold, must by law be paid out 
again. 

The tendency of an irredeemable Government currency is to drift 
to the money centres, and there, when its volume is too great for the 
uses of legitimate trade, to incite to inflation and speculation. Once 
at the great centres it stays there, and this is the cause of the dearth 
of money in the West and South. It is the real reason for that hon- 
est cry (of which dishonest leaders take advantage and fan into a 
dangerous flame)—the cry for more money—which ever and anon 
sweeps into a whirlwind, now for silver, now for State money, now 
for fiat money, for people’s money, money on farm mortgages, money 
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per capita, by the barrel, tons of it, millions and millions! I do not 
wonder that our Representatives from those regions which have been 
denuded of the natural right of a community, the right to bank-notes, 
feel that they must heed this cry. 

There is a good honest remedy for all this. It is through the 
permission of note-issue to banks, without specially pledged security, 


o 
o 


under proper general supervision. We have this supervision in almost 
complete perfection in the national system. But the banks are now 
held down to an issue of 90 per cent against par of bonds. There is 
no profit in this and so no relief, because banks will absolutely re- 
fuse to put out a single note voluntarily unless there is a profit in it. 
The issue must eventually be not against bond security, but against 
the general assets of the bank with provision for daily redemption, 
so that the notes will stay to do their work in their own neighbor- 
hood, thus clothing them with all the advantages claimed for State- 
bank issues, but with none of the dangers. 
The real want thus met, the dangerous, ignorant, but honest cry 
, for money will cease. Above all and before all, Government money, 
the legal tenders, must be wiped out. They are danger-breeders, 
inoculated with fiat poison, clumsy, unscientific and out of place. 
The Government must go out of banking, a business which it is man- 
ifestly unfitted for, and a business which has proved disastrous to 
governments in every historical instance. It must adopt once more 
the high and only prerogative of a state with regard to the issue of 
money, namely, the stamping upon precious metals the state’s cer- 
tificate of their weight and fineness. 
Wituiam C. CornweELt. 





WHY GOLD 1S EXPORTED. 


THE large and continued exports of goid from the United States 
f 


to Europe during the last few years and recently, at seasons o 


} 
the 
) 
od. 


year in which imports of the metal should rather have been expectk 
have called forth much comment and anxious inquiries as to the reason 
of the movement. Under ordinary circumstances and for a long 
series of years it was considered natural to export gold in the spring, 
when our crops of cereals and cotton, etc., had been marketed, and to 
import gold in the last quarter of the year, when the exports of these 
commodities again came into active operation after the new crops had 
been garnered. During the last few years, however, these normal 
conditions have undergone a gradual change. First, the autumnal 
imports of gold began to decrease, then to cease entirely, and finally 
were superseded by an actual outward flow of gold in the midst of the 
full export season of our products. 

Whence this great and important change? Did we import so 
much more merchandise, coincident with the decrease in value of our 
articles of export? Did a vast amount of our railroad and other 
securities come back to our country to be paid for here? 

To a certain extent these were the factors that caused gold to 
leave us, and the first impetus to cause our securities to come home 
was undoubtedly given by the Baring collapse in 1890. But these 
factors no longer exert their influence, in so far as the merchandise 
balance has turned largely in our favor, and the flood of American 
securities back to this country has virtually ceased. It is argued 
that Europe has no longer large quantities of our securities to return ; 
but while it is true that Europe’s holdings are very considerably re- 
duced, there is still owned abroad a vast amount of our securities, 
especially those of the well-managed and dividend-paying railroads 
such as the Pennsylvania, Illinois Central, New York Central and 
other Vanderbilt properties. It has been claimed that France, Ger- 
many and Russia were vying with each other to accumulate gold in 
preparation for an eventual war, and that Austria was drawing gold 
from us in order to carry through its currency reform and the adop- 
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tion of a gold standard. All these statements have truth in them, in- 
asmuch as these countries, for one reason or another, wanted or re- 
quired gold. But why should they not only look to the United 
States for it but actually succeed in drawing it hence, instead 
of from Great Britain, or from each other? Desire to attract gold is 
not sufficient: there must be some right to call for it. Temporarily 
gold may flow from the country in which a lower rate of interest 
prevails to the country in which a higher one can be obtained, and 
as Great Britain has had the lowest rates for money, it is thence 
that the bulk of the requirements of other European nations should 
have been taken. Such éemporary movements were seen during our 
panic of 1893, when the unusually high interest rates attracted a large 
amount of gold from Europe, only, however, to be lost again as soon 
as interest rates dropped to the low figures which generally follow in 
the wake of such financial disturbances. In order not only to attract 
gold temporarily, but to retain it permanently, there must be an 
actual, matured debt, which cannot be settled in any other way than 
by payment in gold, the only universal measure of value. 

If it be true that, as stated above, Europe no longer sends us large 
quantities of securities, and since the merchandise balance is very con- 
siderably in our favor, whence then comes this unsettled debt which 
keeps clamoring for payment in gold, and which, it seems, we can 
liquidate with nothing else? The explanation is simple enough, but 
as the items that go to make up this debt are not subject to statistical 
verification, and are nowhere officially reported, they are but rarely 
quoted and not sufficiently taken into account when the subject is 
debated in our press and in the halls of Congress. 

The United States owe to Europe (apart from the ordinary mer- 
chandise balances as evidenced by the Custom House returns) annu- 

I 


al — 


. For money spent by American travellers abroad, about......... $100,000, 000 
For freights carried in foreign ships, about 100, 000, 000 
3. For dividends and interest upon American securities still held 
abroad, minimum 75, 000, 000 
. For profits of foreign corporations doing business here, and of 
non-residents, derived from real estate investments, partner- 
ship profits, etc., about 75, 000, 000 


Bess sss ee awe bese een $350, 000, 000 


These figures have been carefully gone over and represent a very 
conservative estimate, so that the actual total is more likely to be 
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larger than smaller, making no allowance whatever for undervalua- 
tions of merchandise imported into the United States. 

In order to pay this vast annual indebtedness to Europe the 
balance of trade in merchandise would have to reach at least this 
sum, but it has never done so. The merchandise balance (including 
exports of silver) in our favor in 1894 was $264,000,000, and large as 


this was, it still left a very large amount to be paid for. This 
; = I 


balance could be paid only in securities or in gold. So long as 
Kuropean creditors were willing to take our securities or reinvest 
their balances in American enterprises, there was no inordinate call 
for gold, but as they no longer seem to wish to take our securities to 
any extent nor to make permanent investments here, there is nothing 
left but to ask for and insist upon payment in gold. 

And this leads up to the other question: Why do they not wish 
to take our securities or make investments in our enterprises? 
Simply because the developments in our railroad management have 
filled would-be investors with disgust and anger, and above all be- 
cause they are dismayed at the condition of our Treasury and our cur- 
rency, and fear that if they leave or invest money here, they may not 
be able to get back as good money as they gave. They have no doubt 
of the good intentions of the Government to uphold the parity of 
gold, silver, and paper, but they cannot help doubting its ability, 
under the present conditions, so to do. Thus, fear is one of the 
main causes, and this fear will not be dissipated until we are on a 
sound basis, and no basis is sound that does not provide for a re- 
demption of all currency in the money of the world—gold. 

Without desiring to touch upon the respective merits of gold and 
silver, as money metals, it must be conceded that so long as we wish 
to deal with, and attract the capital of, the great nations that have 
been creating and accumulating wealth for centuries before the 
United States existed, we must be ready and able to pay in the same 
measure of value adopted by them, rightly or wrongly, and that is 
gold. Itis not sufficient to have a form of money that may be ac- 
ceptable to our people: it must be universally acceptable. The same 
feeling that prevails in Europe is making itself felt at home, and as 
a consequence capital here is also reluctant to enter upon new enter- 
prises, and business is stagnant, and money, withheld from fructifying 
use, commands but nominal rates of interest. 

That the people of the United States require European capital for 
the full development of the great resources of our country there can 
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be no doubt, and we cannot hope to attract it before we succeed 
in getting our currency upon so sound a basis that the world will 
recognize our ability to redeem every pledge at its fullest international 
value. 

According to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury there 
have been redeemed in gold, since the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, about $260,000,000 of greenbacks, but as they had to be 
reissued instead of being cancelled when so redeemed, the amount 
outstanding has not been reduced, and they can continue to draw gold 
from the Treasury up to the point of absolute exhaustion. The fear 
that this stage of exhaustion may be reached, and all the gold in the 
country be gradually drawn from us, is at the root of our present 
troubles. 

That this fear is not imaginary, but actually exists, is evidenced 
by the fact that various foreign insurance companies, domiciled here, 
have orders from the home offices to remit immediately all premiums 
collected; that mortgages on the best property, owned by foreigners, 
are not renewed at maturity, but the proceeds ordered home; that 
bankers, when offering good bonds, receive the reply that clients are 


no longer investing in American securities; that real estate purchases 
in New York arranged for by foreign corporations have been aban- 
doned. 


If the millions of greenbacks redeemed in gold within the last 
fifteen years had been cancelled, instead of being reissued, a gradual 
contraction of our circulating medium would, it is true, have taken 
place. But as we were continually adding to the circulation, first by 
the annual coinage of $24,000,000 to $30,000,000 in silver dollars, 
and then by the annual issue of about $54,000,000 of coin certifi- 
cates, this would have been rather an advantage than otherwise. 
We are suffering rather from too much, than from too little, money. 
The desire in certain sections of the country for a debased currency, 
or what is called “ cheap money,” is the consequence of the desire to 
pay existing debts as easily as possible. But have these debtors 
given the question a thought of how and under what onerous condi- 
tions new debts will have to be incurred when such money has be- 
come the basis of transactions? 

Much stress is laid also upon the necessity of giving to our 
currency more elasticity than it now possesses. While this cer- 
tainly is extremely desirable, the paramount duty, at present at least, 
is to take the Government out of the banking business, and to pro- 
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vide for safety, leaving the question of arranging for a more elastic 
circulating medium to be worked out with care and circumspection 


by able financiers when the country is not under the pressure of re- 
quiring speedy legislation to maintain the high standard of its credit, 
and thus avert any possibility of disaster. In order to ameliorate 
the situation, and to gain the confidence of our best customers so that 
they will readily trade with us, giving us their wares for our products, 
and place their surplus in American investments of every kind and 
shape, two things must be done. Corporate management must be- 
come more honest, reliable, and circumspect, and, above all, our cur- 
rency must be put upon an absolutely sound basis. The time for ex- 
perimental tinancial legislation is past. In any plan for reform it 
should be provided that greenbacks and coin certificates (Treasury 
notes), when redeemed, shall be cancelled, and not reissued, and they 
should be funded into a low-interest-bearing, long-time, gold * bond 
that will find a ready market both at home and abroad, especially 
if it be issued in small denominations. 

The resumption of specie payments in 1879 was followed by great 
imports of gold and an era of general prosperity. May we not ex- 
pect, therefore, without being too sanguine, that when the United 
States Government can prove to the world at large that it intends to 
be, as it has hitherto been, honest toward its creditors and amply able 
to satisfy every claim upon it, the outgoing tide of gold will cease, 
to be followed by an incoming tide, carrying with it renewed enter 
prise, full employment for labor, and prosperity for all? 

ALFRED 8S. HEIDELBACH. 





THE PROGRAMME OF GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


For many years, and at present perhaps more than ever, so 
much silly or malicious nonsense has been written and is being 
written about our Social Democratic movement, that I consider it 
my duty to accept the invitation of the editor of THE Forum, and 
to state briefly what we are and what we want. Social Democracy 
has become such an important factor in our whole political life that 
the course and essence of German and European politics cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the Social Democratic move- 
ment. Caprivi, the late Chancellor, said once in the Reichstag, 
that all legislative measures of the Government were framed from 
the point of view of the effects they were likely to have on Social 
Democracy; and thus it was confessed, by the head of the Imperial 
Government, that Social Democracy is the axis around which the 
political world of Germany is revolving. 

I am asked to write on our “working” programme. If this 
should imply that we have two programmes—a working or practical 
programme and a theoretical programme—then I should have to dis- 
appoint the readers of Tae Forum; for we have but one programme, 
the one containing our principles and their application. We do 
not admit any distinction in principle between theory and practice— 
if the theory is right, practice cannot be opposed to it, practice being 
nothing else but applied theory. 

After the last congress of our party—at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
—our adversaries reproached us with having two programmes, one 
pronouncing the last consequences and aims, and the other discreetly 
hiding them and exhibiting a brilliant set of fascinating delusions: 
the former for ourselves, for the initiated, the latter for the common 
herd. What fools we are taken for! In our principles lies our 
strength, and twenty-four years ago, in a treatise on the “Land 
Question,” I plainly and unreservedly said, and proved, that hiding 
our ultimate aims would be suicidal stupidity, and that the truth and 
logic contained in our programme constitute the irresistible strength 
of our party. 
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Of course, when we have a village-meeting we do not give a lec- 
ture on Marx’s “ Capital,” but we speak about the villagers’ economic 
and social situation, about the debts of the small peasants, the wages 
of the agricultural laborers, the misery in which they both have to 
live, and the reason why. We show the working and action of 
capitalism, how capital destroys property,—the property of all those 
who have to live on their handiwork; how property is in a state of 
constant warfare, how small properties are devoured by big properties, 
—the small farms by the big farms; how of the five and one-half 
millions of sot-disant landed proprietors in Germany according to the 
later published statistics, half a million at the utmost have still real 
property of their own, and how the others are proprietors only in 
name, who will soon disappear, swept away by the crushing power 
of capitalism. And if we succeed in getting the ears of our hearers, 
we win them. 

It is stuff and nonsense to talk of the “ anti-collectivist peasant” : 
the big land-owners are anti-collectivists, like the big manufacturers 
and merchants; but the small peasants are quite as open to our 
doctrine as the small tradesmen of the towns,—and the agricul- 
tural laborers quite as much so as the industrial laborers. What 
renders the propaganda more difficult in the agricultural, than in the 
industrial, districts, is principally a question of space and time. 
The agricultural population is more dispersed, so that we cannot 
reach the masses so easily as in the town; people must be taken en 


detail, which of course takes longer and requires more patience and 
pains than spreading the propaganda in the towns where the masses 
are concentrated. 


No, we have no double programme, as we have no double truth 
and no double moral. What we will we say, and our deeds corre- 
spond to our words. Our adversaries cannot say this of themselves; 
their actions belie their professions. ‘Theory and practice—one for 
us—are for them separated by a wide gulf, in which honesty is 
drowned and out of which rises the basest hypocrisy. They talk 
sanctimoniously of religion, order and morality, and in the same 
breath they call for measures of oppression, by which the greatest 
party, comprising one-quarter of the whole German nation, is out- 
lawed, civil war virtually proclaimed, and the laboring classes help- 
lessly delivered over to the clutches of capital. Instead of practising 
charity, they ask for charity—that is to say, for alms out of the 
pockets of the laboring people, alms for the rich taken from the 
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poor! Here you have the political secret of our Junkers, who, united 
to the industrial magnates have, under the glorious government of 
Bismarck, in the shape of duties on corn and industrial produce, of 
“ benefices” on spirits, sugar, etc., robbed the German people not of 
millions, but of milliards; who conspired against Caprivi, because 
as an honest man he tried to diminish their “ profits”; and who, after 
the overthrow of Caprivi, are now moving heaven and hell to bring 
back the golden times of Bismarck. 

Our programme has always been a “ working” programme. We 
never lived and dreamed in cloud-land, We always traded and 
worked on the solid earth. We applied our principles to all forms 
of life; and by this we won the masses. 

Do you think that the nearly two millions of men who voted for 
the Socialist programme on the 15th of June, 1893, and to whom 
must be added nearly a million of voteless young men between 20 
and 25 years—do you think they are a mob of “ discontented” peo- 
ple who do not know what they want and, like silly children, only 
know what they do not want? Think what these numbers mean! 
They represent one-fourth of the entire body of active, that is of 
voting, electors, and consequently one-fourth of the entire popula- 
tion of Germany,—an Empire of twelve-and-a-half millions in the 
Empire of fifty millions. And not the worst fourth! The best, the 
cleverest workingmen of Germany are Socialists. The towns and 
provinces in which we have most adherents are the intellectual 
centres of Germany, and yield the smallest number of criminals; 
while on the contrary all those parts in which the /unkers and other 
saviors of religion, order and morals predominate—the East Elbian 
provinces, including the “German Vendée,” Pomerania—have, ac- 
cording to the official statistics, the highest criminality and the 


lowest intellectual scale. And he must be very superficial who 


thinks this to be a mere accident. 

Our programme, therefore, consists of a declaration of principles 
and of the practical and concrete demands founded on these princi- 
ples. Wedo not want to abolish private property; it is only pri- 
vate property in the instruments of production that we want to 
abolish, because it gives the possessor power over his fellow-men and 
renders them economically and politically dependent on him. Labor 
is to be organized nationally and internationally, to the benefit and 
in the interest of all, with equal rights and duties for all. . Instead 
of private production and speculation we want to have all the eco- 
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nomic functions of society performed by, through, and for the com- 
monwealth. The commonwealth is to be substituted for the private 
speculator, who has only his own private interests at heart. Thus, 
our Democratic Socialism is not to be confounded with the “ state- 
socialism,” of which we hear so much in recent years. No word 
has ever been more misused than the word “socialism.” The Bis- 
marckian police laws for insuring the workmen against sickness, acci- 
dents and invalidity have nothing whatever to do with Socialism; 
they are in reality nothing but a reform (and not a good one) of our 
poor laws. And as to the state-socialism, favored by Bismarck and 
by many reactionaries in the highest position, it ought in truth to be 
called state capitalism—the state, governed by our Junkers, is to 
abolish all private property in the instruments of production (rail- 
ways and mines included), and is to be put in the place of all private 
proprietors—the state is to become the sole proprietor, the sole capi- 
talist, the sole master who makes the people work and slave for the 
governing classes. The essential criterion of Socialism is the aboli- 
tion of wages-work, for which is to be substituted the system of asso- 
ciated work, of fraternal codperation. 

Socialism has been accused of aiming at the oppression of per- 


sonal liberty. Now I beg you to look at our programme, and you 
will see that every point of it is a striking refutation of this childish 
reproach. What do we ask for? Absolute liberty of the press; 


absolute liberty of meeting; absolute liberty of religion; univer- 
sal suffrage for all representative bodies and public offices in the 
state and the commune; national education; all schools open to all; 
the same opportunities of learning and education for all; abolition 
of the standing armies and creation of national militia, so that every 
citizen is soldier and every soldier citizen; an international court of 
arbitration between the different states; equal rights for men and 
women—measures for the protection of the working classes (limita- 
tion of the hours of work, sanitary regulations, ete.) Can per- 
sonal liberty, can the right of the individual be better guaranteed 
than by this programme? And can any honest democrat find 
fault with this programme? Far from intending to suppress per- 
sonal liberty we have the full right to say that we are the sole party 
in Germany that fights for the principles of democracy. 

And something else is demonstrated by this programme: that we 
want the legal, constitutional transformation of society. We are 
revolutionists—no doubt—because our programme means a total and 
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fundamental change of our social and economic system; but we are 
also evolutionists and reformers, which is no contradiction. The 
measures and institutions we demand are to a great extent realized 
already, or on the point of being realized, in advanced countries, 
and all are in harmony with the principles of democracy, and, 
being thoroughly “ practical,” they constitute the best proof that 
we are not as we are depicted—brainless fellows, who disregard 
the hard facts of reality and who are going to break our heads on the 
granite bulwarks of state and society. 

The founders of your great commonwealth were quite as much— 
and very similarly as we are at present—misrepresented and calumni- 
ated by the tyrants of their time, and persecuted too. From the 
beginning of our movement we had to encounter the hostility of 
the Government and the ruling classes. Without intermission we 
have been persecuted. Hundreds and hundreds of times we have 
been condemned for crinies which in free countries are unknown or 
are even regarded as duties of free men; for example, for pronouncing 
our opinion, for demanding our rights, for making use of our rights. 

Under the rules of the infamous Socialistengesitz years of prison 
—the millennium of Bismarck !—were imposed on us, and thousands 
of us were driven from our homes and families, outlawed and ruined. 
And what for? For taking part in the elections. For distributing 
voting tickets. For meeting without the permission of the police, 
who did not permit any meeting. These are all artificial crimes— 
crimes created expressly to destroy our party. 

But all persecutions were in vain. Our party continued to grow. 
When Lassalle died thirty years ago his followers in the whole 
of Germany did not count 7,000. Now we have nearly 2,000,000 
socialist electors—that is, men above 25 years of age. The grow- 


ing and grown-up population below this age, not having the night 


to vote, is not included in that number, and the young genera- 
tion, our future citizens, in all towns and in a large part of the coun- 
try are socialists to the marrow. 

The following figures will show the growth of Social Democ- 
racy. At the general elections since the foundation of the German 
Empire we had votes: 

Year. Number of Socialist votes. Mandates gained. 
1871 ..+. 124,655 

1874 351,952 

1877 .. 493,288... 

BE Scvsbrekcktcheasaases sans ess) SEROUS 
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Number of Socialist votes. Mandates gained. 
311, 961 
549, 990 
763,128 
1,427,2 


These figures speak for themselves. With the exception of 
the elections of 1878 and 1881, when the Bismarckian reign of terror 
was at its climax, and when our members were not yet accustomed 
to the new tactics made necessary by the lawless brutality of our 
oppressors, we see a constant rise; and the next election—of 1884— 
shows again a great increase, and the last election under the Socialist 
law—that of 1890—brought us at the head of all other parties, and 
broke the power of Bismarck, the major domus of the Hohenzollerns, 
whom the new Emperor would never have been able to shake off 
without this tremendous judgment of the German people. In the 
number of mandates the progress is not so steady, because, owing to 
our imperial law of election, there is much room for accidents in the 
distribution of the mandates. 

The following figures will give you a comprehensive picture of 
our two last elections: 

On the 20th of February, 1890, there were cast the following votes: 
ee eee 1,427, 298 
The Centrum (Catholics) 1, 309, 565 
OMY SED RI aos 6.5.00 4 ard. Wwe. 68s Rid wee Si weware 1,169, 112 
EN I ionic gc wien dies ce deenwew nie aciats 1, 147,863 
The Conservatives 919, 646 
NING i555 ce cicce Gin Uaccme ose dnd a eeein imeem 457,936 
The Poles, Danes, etc., together about 

On June 15, 1893, there were cast the following votes: 
ee NE SONI 5 65 cae Ki abedies ehueis ciekrdencies 1,786,738 
ES CR CIRO no sob uke ccderwcnncencnsscens 1, 468, 457 
The Conservatives 1,038, 555 
The Free-Conservatives 438, 435 
Ne I EIN io so dow ds mastcesb OW aKa aesewneins 996, 980 
The two broken branches of Progressists together 924, 920 
The Anti-Semites. .. 263,861 
The Poles, Danes, etc., together about................ 750,000 


If the election of 1890 overthrew Bismarck and his majority, 
the election of 1893 dealt a stunning blow to militarism. The 
Reichstag of 1890 had been dissolved for refusing to sanction the 


1 By a supplementary election we gained one mandate more: 36. 
? By supplementary elections we gained two mandates more, so that we now 
have 46. 
42 
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new military bill. The questions before the German electors were, 
Is our immense standing army again to be increased and the people 
crushed by fresh taxation? Or shall we break altogether the yokes 
of standing armies, and prepare for a general disarming by an inter- 
national congress? And the answer was that out of a total of 7,674,- 
000 voters, in round numbers, 4,350,000 voted against militarism 
and 3,330,000 for it,—a majority of more than 1,000,000 against 
militarism in the home of militarism. That is indeed a great fact—a 
great victory won by civilization, and won under the guidance of 
Social Democracy, which is the representative of all popular demands, 
the champion of Liberty, Peace and Humanity. 

This constant growth of our party, this growth under persecu- 
tions of every kind, in times of peace and in times of war, under 
common law and under exceptional law, is without parallel in his- 
tory. You have had many “ booms” in your gigantic commonwealth, 
but booms do not last long: they are like a hurricane swiftly increas- 
ing in strength and swiftly dying out. Our Social Democratic move- 
ment is now—as far as we can fix for it a beginning, a birthday, 
so to say,—more than thirty years old, and it is continually growing. 
The Chartist movement in England, which in some respects had 
most resemblance to it, did not last half that time, and had already, 
after the lapse of ten years, passed its zenith. Such wonderful growth 
is the proof of wonderful vitality; it would have been impossible, 
if Social Democracy were not the natural result of circumstances, the 
natural fruit of our social and economic development. 

Nobody can swim against the tide of time, nobody can make it turn. 
And the tide of time is the working of the elementary laws govern- 
ing the social and economic world. The tide is with us, to be sure. 
We owe much to the faults and the shortsightedness of our enemies; 
and Bismarck, by his remarkable talent for disorganizing everything 
and making everybody uneasy and discontented, has certainly done 
much to promote our cause (as part of that power, which always 
strives for the bad, and always does the good, like Mephistopheles). 
But we should never have had any lasting success if the “logic of 
facts” had been against us. Persons have nothing to do with it. 
Hero-worship is the pastime of political children. If we rob history 
of all its “heroes,” we only clear it of so many myths. Before the 
sharp eye of critical science the heroes disappear, and we find that 
our civilization is the collective work of mankind,—work done by 
myriads of generations,—and that mankind would be just as far ad- 
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vanced as it is had all the great conquerors, kings and other heroes, 
of whom history tells us, not lived at all. If a political, social and 
economic system is doomed, that is to say, if it has become opposed 
to the vital conditions and interests of society, no man and no power 
can prop itup. The old Roman Empire died under the best Em- 
peror not quite as fast as under the worst. No heroes could have 
averted the final catastrophe. We agitators of to-day do not pretend 
and cannot pretend to be greater agitators than Ferdinand Lassalle. 
We know that we are not his equals. And yet our successes are far 
greater than his. Why? Because in Lassalle’s time capitalism, 
quite new then in Germany, was in its infancy, and had not yet 
shown its capacity for destroying property. The immense majority 


of workingmen and all small trades-people (the agricultural popula- 


tion was then still slumbering) believed stanchly in the gospel preached 
by Schulze-Delitzsch: that the interests of capital and labor were 
in full harmony, and that by dint of diligence and economy anybody 
could become a well-to-do and independent proprietor. Now, thirty 
years later, capitalisia has made such a revolution, and its effects are 
so evident, that there is no workman and nearly no tradesman in 
Germany who still believes in that beautiful but untrue children’s 
tale; and honest Schulze-Delitzsch, once “the king in the social 
empire,” is to-day forgotten. 

Facts are not only stubborn things, but also great agitators and 
stern, convincing teachers. And if the facts speak such a powerful 
language as to show that in Germany, millions of ruined “ existences” 
—the destruction of our small trades-people and peasants, not your 
middle classes—demonstrate so forcibly the nature and working of 
capitalism, then you cannot wonder at the wonderful successes of 
Socialism in Germany. 

Being the youngest power on the immense battlefield of the 
Weltmarkt (world’s market), Germany has in the last thirty years 
made giant strides in industrial development; she has got ahead of all 
other countries, with the exception alone of England and the United 
States; and having entered the fight as the weakest power, she has 
had to suffer most, and the number of victims is with us the greatest. 
And all the victims come to us, the “party of the discontented,” 
as Social Democracy is denominated by thoughtless scoffers. 

Yes, we are “ the party of the discontented.” All the discontented 
come to us for help—all who have been wrecked in this our “ best of 
all possible worlds,” all whose hopes have been blighted, and who 
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have discovered that their misery is caused by our irrational, in- 
human and unjust social and political institutions. Jeer at the “ dis- 
contented”! Have all beneficial reforms of which history tells us, 
has all human progress, been brought about by contented people? 
No; the discontented were at all times the pioneers of progress. 
Discontent has always been the whip that drives mankind forward. 
And those that come to us, come with open eyes and by their 
own free will. It is an act of cowrage toenter our ranks, for it is an 
act of opposition, of rebellion even, against the powers that be. So 
we have only tried people, people of character and resolution. The 
millions of Socialist electors have been represented by hostile papers 
as confused, weak-brained fellows, who do not know what Socialism 
is. That is a scandalous injustice. The fact is, our electors are on 
the average more conscious of what they aim at, and more consistent 
in their doings, than the electors of any other party. Every one of 
our electors and adherents in general has an idea of the fundamental 
principles of Socialism, while the members of the other parties, none 
of them excepted, in their immense majority do not belong to their 
party from conviction, but are at the command of some authority—the 
priest, clergyman, landrath, burgermeister, landlord, mill-owner, or 
whatever name the authority may have. Our electors never swerve; 
they stick to the red flag, and neither threats nor promises will bring 
them into any other camp. The Conservative, the National Lib- 
eral, etc., electors are most of them ready to change their party if 
their authority changes. We had a most ludicrous example when 
last year at the bidding of anti-Semitic officials many thousand con- 
servative electors voted for anti-Semites and against the Conserva- 
tives, who had found out that the anti-Semitic movement, Bismarck’s 
pet, had become rather troublesome. Well, the “boom” of anti- 
Semitism is a thing of the past—it has only prepared the way for 
Socialism in districts which we could not reach at once. Anti- 
Semitism, the “Socialism of the stupid,” has been sowing, and 
Socialism reaps. If you want to see “ voting cattle,” in the literal 
sense of the word, visit Germany at our next election, and walk about 
in one of the rural districts on the day of polling. You will see 
human beings put in cars like calves sent to the slaughterhouse, and 
driven to the place where the next voting-box is, where the hu- 
man beings are taken from the car and marshalled to the voting- 
box into which they have to deposit the tickets given them by their 
“chiefs.” These voting cattle may be Conservative, National Liberal, 
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Catholic, even Progressist—of this one thing only you may be sure: 
they are not Social-Democrats. 

Social Democracy goes its own way, and it bows to no“ sie volo sic 
jubeo” but that of duty. We have our firmly established tactics, 
which have led us from success to success, from victory to victory. 
We fight our battles on our own ground and with arms that render 
us invincible. We do not and shall not allow ourselves to be en- 
ticed into mad adventures, where defeat would be sure. If we ac- 
cept a challenge, as we did that of the Berlin Brewery Ring, then we 
fight it out, and our adversaries will learn to their detriment that 
we have well calculated our strength and theirs. The late beer 
boycott was the greatest struggle of this kind of class-warfare ever 
waged in any country. It was a real “trial of strength,” and we 
brought to its knees one of the most powerful organizations of em- 
ployers. 

Socialism is in every respect the opposite, the antipode, of An- 
archism. Anarchism in its two practical significations means first 
idolization of J and the unbounded right of the Individual; and 
secondly, resulting thereof, the right of each Individual to enforce 
his will by any means—the religion of brutal force, the propaganda 
of the deed. In each of these forms we combat Anarchism on prin- 
ciple. I have no time now to enlarge on this theme. Suffice it to 
say that we Socialists know and teach that no Individual has either the 
right or the power to impose his will on Society. Neither a Bis- 
marck nor a Ravachol, neither Czar nor Emperor, can alter the laws 
that govern human society. And we know and teach that we have 
to organize the working classes for class-war against the capitalist 
classes; and we know and teach that “individual fight” in the 
shape of killing and maiming individual adversaries is criminal folly 
and can never lead to any revolutionary result. We have from the 
beginning warned against the anarchistic tactics, which in fact are 
only in the interest of our enemies and directed by them. If we except 
the lunatics and the blustering spouters, nearly all “ practical” 
Anarchists (of the “theoretical” ones, being most harmless and in- 
offensive people, I do not speak here) have been and are still police- 
agents. Mr. Puttkamer, Bismarck’s police-minister, told us frankly 
in the Reichstag that he preferred the Anarchists to the Socialists; 
and indeed he had succeeded in raising a crop of anarchistic “ lock- 
spitzel” or agents provocateurs. But we spoiled his game and Ger- 
many has neither Anarchists nor “ aétentats.” ‘Tio recompense us, 
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we are to have a new gagging bill, which, if it became law and had 
the effect intended by its authors, might produce Anarchism. But 
it will not. Ido not know whether the Reichstag will accept the 
bill in some form—in the present, certainly not. What I know is 
that no gagging bill will have the intended effect; and the import- 
ance of the present bill is principally a symptomatic one, as showing 
the utter absence of statesmanlike thought in our so-called states- 
men, Our reactionists—they call themselves “ Conservatives” —are 
indeed the twin brothers of the Anarchists: Instead of believing 
in the “blessed bomb” or the “saint dagger,” they believe in the 
holy trinity of Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, aided by a subsidiary 
army of policemen, public prosecutors and Star Chamber Judges. 
That is the whole difference, and it is a difference only in quantity, 
not in quality. The gagging bill, as proposed by the Government, 
is simply a law of proscription. Every man in Germany can be put 
in prison for years if his opinion is not to the taste of his judge— 
that is the long and the short of this monstrosity. 

Add to this the attempt to drag me before a Court of Law be- 
zause I did in the Reichstag that which was my right and my duty 
—and you have the temper, the mind, and the sense of our Imperial 
Government. The prosécution against me is judicially an impossi- 
bility, and politically an outrageous blunder. And you know the 
words of Talleyrand: “ Worse than a crime, a blunder.” Many Gov- 
ernments have survived a series of crimes, none a series of blunders. 
And this prosecution is perhaps the biggest blunder that could be 
committed; for it puts the Government on the horns of the dilem- 
ma—ignominious retreat, or a disastrous conflict with no chance of 
victory. 

Germany is not in a social crisis alone; we are also in the midst 
of a decisive political crisis. The German Constitution is the 
most ridiculous anomaly in the world. The pyramid of the Em- 
pire has universal suffrage for its base, and is crowned by the 
“ Pickelhaube.” Democracy at the bottom, Absolutism at the top— 
how can that agree? The two hostile principles cannot exist peace- 
ably together; they must fight, and they will fight it out to the end. 
The English fought it out two hundred and fifty years ago, the 
Frenchmen a hundred years ago, and we slow Germans are now at 
it. And we Socialists have to bear the brunt of the battle. Our 
middle class has not had the courage or the opportunity to conquer 
civil liberty. Sowe Social Democrats have the double mission which 
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is already expressed by our name: to fight for democratic institutions 
as well as for social emancipation. 

+ The struggle between Socialism and our Government reminds me 
of the fable of the Goblin and the Peasant. A Peasant had in his 
hut a Goblin, who did him no harm, and did him even much good; 
but he hated him and wanted to drive him out or destroy him. He 
chased him, he hit at him, but instead of breaking the Goblin’s 
skull, he broke his own furniture. At last, in his blind fury, the 
Peasant set fire to his house, in the hope to burn and so surely to 
kill his enemy. The hut became a heap of ashes, and when he left 
it in his cart, chuckling at the thought of having at last got rid of 
his enemy, he discovered the Goblin sitting behind him and laughing 
in his sleeves, quite happy and quite comfortable. 

Our rulers can break the furniture and burn the house—Social- 
ism is beyond their reach, Socialism is a necessity. And necessity 
knows no law but tts own. 


W. LIEBKNECHT. 
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THE year 1894 contained an occurrence which, though it marked 
no change in the seat of empire or in any ruling dynasty or even in 
the dominance of party, was attended by no wars or portents in earth 
or sky, was heralded by no boom of cannon or blare of trumpets, yet 
might with no slight warrant be regarded as one of the most significant 
occurrences in human history. It was no mere expression of a 
theory, but was in the nature of a demonstration, peaceful, legal in 
form at least, and without any pressure from necessity, that the old 
order of the world, under which from time immemorial the strong 
have dictated to the weak, has, with at least one great people, passed 
away, and that an era has been entered upon wherein the weak dictate 
tothe strong. The demonstration was in the passage by the American 
Congress of the law taxing all incomes of over four thousand dollars 
a year. An income-tax law is no new thing, but this one differs 
from preceding ones in that it was passed without pressure from armed 
revolution, or from war, military establishment, increasing national 
debt, or any emergency whatever. There were, it is true, some deficits 
in revenue to be met, but despite all the stupid and interested argu- 
ments, they could easily have been met by other and usual forms of 
taxation, or a fortiort by this one without exemption of comfortable 
incomes. There is no respectable doubt that the tax was imposed 
purely and simply by a desire among vast numbers of voters 
that their share of the taxes should be paid by therich. This, though 
among the least noisy of the many illustrations of the growing social 
discontent, is probably the most portentous. The matter has reached 
a point where its discussion in almost any form may be of use, though 
the papers are so full of it that a writer undertaking it without a self- 
distrustful smile would show himself probably lacking in humor. 
But the papers necessarily treat it very fragmentarily, and I venture 
to believe that very few of the readers of anything but “ Labor organs” 
begin to apprehend the nature of the ignorance, credulity, and prej- 
udice at the bottom of the social discontent, or, on the other hand, 
the honesty and self-respect in the same position. I shall try to illus- 
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trate both by circumstances which, whenever I have had occasion to 


tell them to such people as the majority of those who read this Re- 
view, have aroused surprise. 


First, however, I shall attempt to summarize the principal 
causes (which have all been mentioned right and left) of the recent 
rapid growth of the social discontent, and after giving the illustrations 
I have alluded to, of the chaos of popular ignorance, prejudice, honesty 


and self-respect, I shall attempt to indicate the economic doctrines 
which, in such a soil, furnish sustenance for the discontent. 

Its recent rapid growth has had for its most general cause one 
which I think I saw pointed out in the “Evening Post” in a pro- 
found and admirable application of Sir Henry Maine’s great general- 
ization. The writer attributed the growth of the discontent in modern 
times not only to the growth of education and the tendency to think, 
but more generally to the change of the vast masses of mankind from 
the condition of status to that of contract. The slave, the thrall, the 
serf accepted their conditions in dogged silence; but as the laborer 
has increased in opportunity to contract for his services, his discon- 
tent has kept pace. And now, at last, he is agitating schemes to rise 
superior to the policy of contract, although that policy alone has 
made possible his progress, and the progress of civilization itself; he 
wishes to dispose of all property by fiat, not knowing that that policy 
kept his forebears enslaved, and if returned to (which fortunately it 
cannot be) would bring general slavery back again. 

A reason why the discontent has grown fastest of all in Germany, 
France, Italy, and America, would be suggested by the fact that of 
late years those nations have increased the protectionist features of 
their tariffs. The laborer has been put under the most expensive 
and onerous of all forms of taxation, his industries have been sub- 
jected to abnormal stimulation and collapses, and naturally he is 
writhing, without, in this regard, knowing what is the matter with 
him. He is learning, though. 

The discontent in America, however, where it is still less than at 
least on the continent of Europe, has had, among others, three spe- 
cial causes,—first, the spectacles constantly before the working classes, 
owing to our facilities for the sudden acquisition of wealth, of people 
of their own grade enjoying luxury and some sort of position; 
second, the growing snobbery of the press; and third, excessive im- 
migration from countries where harder conditions than ours have 
given more occasion for discontent. 
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I have heard President Cleveland’s maintenance of order in 
Chicago during the strike, called a war on labor in the interests of 
capital, and Altgeld lauded as the peer of Lincoln and Washington, 
and these sentiments were rapturously applauded. The speaker 
was a foreigner. All the rational, temperate, helpful discussion of 
this class of questions that I have heard from workingmen, has been 
from Americans; with but one exception, all the crazy, destructive 
talk has been by foreigners. American social discontent is, in its 
worst form, of foreign manufacture. Indeed, the American laboring- 
man is hardly any longer a leading characteristic of this country. 
When he was, he did his work, saved his money, enjoyed and advanced 
his life, and spent no thought upon any agency for doing so but his 
own energy and frugality. What passes for the American laboring- 
man now consists largely of importation from inferior conditions, with 
inferior education and balance, a childlike dependence on government, 
and a fixed intention, through it, to better his condition at the ex- 
pense of somebody else. Yet I by no means intend to say that the 
native has had no share in the social discontent of this later day. 
Under it, he has set Yankee ingenuity at work the country over, but 
most effectively in the South and West, on schemes for getting sud- 
denly rich, —he has been a Populist and an inflationist, I do not think 
very often a full-fledged socialist: he has too much of that same 
Yankee sense for so great a fallacy. But he has generally been law- 
abiding, good-natured, and, in intention at least, constructive: seldom 
destructive, never anarchistic. And when his minor follies have 
been demonstrated, he has been quick to see the signs and change 
his vote. It is not often, however, that he is now merely a labor- 
ing-man without capital, and I hardly know how far to attribute to 
him the opinions I am to speak of later. 

The spectacle of h._ erstwhile bench-mate in a brand-new high- 
back victoria, with a big diamond in his shirt front and another on 
his finger, does not tend to keep the workman at ease in his humble 
estate; and the spectacle of such people acting in the various politi- 
cal councils—from those of the cities up to Congress itself—tends to 
make the man still at the bench think his “ opinions” on public and 
economic questions as good as anybody’s. 

As for his wife, one of her chief consolations in her intervals of 
rest, has become the so-called “ society news” which has lately been 
occupying increasing space in all the papers, and even inspired the 
creation of some papers especially for its setting forth. The nauseat- 
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ing stuff has now reached the point where, though many people of 
position despise it, the mails of the city editor are weighed down by 
the applications of the noveausx riches to have their doings chronicled ; 
their crushes and gorges are described as “ elegant entertainments, ” 
and even the country papers call it a “/féte of some of our young 
society people,” when the clerks of the village butcher and grocer 
take the seamstress and the milliner for a straw ride. This sort of 
thing is bearing more fruit in “ labor troubles” and mad legislation 
than is taken into account by the editors who purvey it believing it at 
worst merely foolish. To the workman’s wife, or daughter, it makes 
no difference that the vast majority of the people so chronicled are not 
really “society”; and so far as they are her own quondam associates 
(which is quite far), the irritating stimulus is all the more effective. 


‘ 


Now for a few illustrations of the state of popular intelligence 
and character in which the discontent has taken root. Once last 
winter I heard a socialist haranguing the Sunday-night audience in 
the hall of the University Settlement Society in Delancey Street, New 
York. The audience consisted almost entirely of working-people, 
well-fed, well-dressed, and, I doubt not, with money in their pock- 
ets. The speaker's theme was that Socialism was the only avenue 
of advance open tothe working classes, because, according to Lasalle’s 
“iron law of wages,” under the system of private property and wage- 
payment, the utmost the wage-earner ever could hope for was the 
very least that would keep body and soul together and in wage- 
earning order. And there sat the well-dressed, well-fed, well- 
to-do audience of wage-earners, and calmly swallowed that state- 
ment, while in their own persons they flatly contradicted it. In the 
discussion which followed, not one of them questioned it. On this 
basis of stupid untruth, and with reiterations of the equally untruth- 
ful statement that the present economic system is inevitably making 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, the speaker, amid frequent ap- 
plause, built up his argument for Socialism. After he got through, 


and the topic was open for general debate (the educational process in 


vogue there being to give both sides a hearing and trust the truth in 
the long run), one of the audience stated a few of the facts gathered 
by Atkinson, Wells, Giffen and other investigators, which entirely 
obliterate the speaker’s argument. But his defence, amid general en- 
thusiastic applause, was that the investigators had evidently doctored 
their figures in support of “ capitalism.” 
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Another time, when conciliation and arbitration were under dis- 
cussion, the secretary of a tailors’ trade-union said that he did not 
believe in them, because, although the workmen were always right, 
the arbitrator sometimes decided against them. At first, of course, 
I thought he was joking, but he was not. 

So much for the ignorance, credulity, and prejudice of those 
workmen: now for their self-respect. Nothing said by the speaker 
during that first evening met with heartier approval than that the 
workman does not wish charity, and that charity is deteriorating to 
self-respect and working-power. And I do not think that the hearty 
endorsement of these sentiments was promoted by anticipation of the 
speaker’s following remark, that what the workingman does want is 
justice,—which, it was soon made plain, in the view of the speaker 
and the majority of his audience, consists in an even division all 
around. 

One more illustration of the spirit of independence and fairness 
which underlies all the prejudice and gullibility of those people: 
somebody was talking to them one night about getting ahead in the 
world, citing the facts and saws new to them, though familiar to 
most who will read this, of “twenty-five years from shirt-sleeves to 
shirt-sleeves”—that nine-tenths of the employers were once laborers, 
etc., etc. All in the audience whose employers began as wage- 
earners were asked to hold up their hands; then all whose employers 
got their businesses by inheritance or otherwise than through their 
own work and savings; and lastly, all who did not know how their 
employers reached their positions. The first show of hands largely 
outnumbered both the others, and the speaker thought he had made 
a pretty fair case to stimulate and encourage his audience. But 
when he was laid on the table for dissection, the first operator, a 
cheerful looking little workingman of about fifty, said he thought it 
was bad to advise young workingmen to try to get rich. In his 
opinion, “ The fellows that get rich are the mean low-down chaps who 
never stand treat or go to a ball-match or take a glass of beer.” The 
reception of these observations was rather a tribute to their humorous 
element than an expression of popular opinion one way or the other. 
But there was a thundering burst of approval when a gentleman well 
known in reform works chimed in with the preceding speaker, say- 
ing: “I don’t believe in encouraging the poor man with fruitless 
hopes. Not one in ten can ever get rich, any more than one in ten 
million can ever be President. Their best way is to stick to their 
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own class and do what they can in it, like Joseph Arch and John 
Burns.” The advice was open to question, but the sentiment receiv- 
ing it was not. 


The laboring-man’s general position on economics, every intel- 
ligent newspaper reader, if he has thought about it, knows for him. 
self; but unfortunately, notwithstanding its wide treatment, there are 
hosts of educated and influential people who have not really thought 
about it. Certain facts regarding our social situation need iteration 
and reiteration until iteration becomes sufficiently damnable to dis- 
turb the large majority of intellectual people who are peacefully sit- 
ting, reading physical science and the classics, on a crust covering a 
mephitic chasm or, as many think, a volcano. 

This article is confined mainly to the fallacies in the wage-earner’s 
reasoning, but before going into them more specifically I wish to 
state most emphatically that I do not by any means think that all his 
causes of discontent are fallacious. My position is almost the oppo- 
site: I think most of the hardship of the workingman’s position 
comes from causes as substantial as those that make the difference be- 


tween a man five feet high and one six feet high; ) but I think many 


of his views are as mistaken as would be those of the little fellow 
if, instead of making the best of his stature, he were to deny the dif- 
ference, and at the same time attribute it to the big fellow’s tyranny. 
The big one does impose on the little one sometimes, but the law is 
protecting him better every day; and probably just as often, in these 
times, a lot of the little ones get together and impose on a big one, 
and when he invokes the law, shriek that the law was made for him 


lone. 


a 

I hope that stating some of the mistakes of the less fortunate man 
will not be taken to imply lack of sympathy with him: but to do the 
best for him, the first essentials are to confine belief to the reasonable, 
and effort to the possible. 

The workingman generally believes five fallacies as firmly, and in 
some cases as religiously, as his forebears believed in Heaven; and as 
his belief in Heaven has grown very indefinite, he holds the beliefs 
that take its place, all the more strongly, passionately, bitterly. He 
believes, first, that the world is his, for he made it; second, that it 
has been taken from him by the superior strength and cunning of his 
employer; third, that it is constantly being taken in greater and 
greater degree—‘“ the rich richer, the poor poorer”; fourth, that if 
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he can put himself in his employer’s place, he can get it back; fifth, 
that by his ballot (not to speak of intermediary and ancillary meas- 
ures, such as strikes and boycotts, and making the master’s income 
pay the workingman’s taxes), he can put himself in that place, and 
he is going to do it. 

Let us look at these beliefs a little. 

First: his reasoning is that all wealth is in material things—im- 
proved farms, crops, felled trees, quarried stone, roads, railways, 
buildings, manufactured goods and chattels. All these were obvi- 
ously made by “ Labor.” No one but the laborer ever put his hand 
to them. To whom, then, can they by right belong but to Labor? 
The representative of “ Labor” is, as a rule, oblivious of such facts 
as that an ordinary laborer cannot dig a ditch straight without 
some superior intelligence over him—that if you show a laborer 
a dead tree and a live one, and tell him to cut down the dead one, 
he is as apt to cut down the live one (as actually happened in my 
experience), and think he ought to be “ paid for his time,” and to 
get the pay too. He is, of course, still more oblivious that the com- 
forts of the laborer’s life are put within his reach only by the cheap 
production possible under large industry, that large industry must be 
managed, that the amount of production varies vastly more with the 
capacity of the manager than with that of the laborers—that of two 
enterprises with equivalent plant and equivalent labor, one will fail 
and the other prosper because one manager is good and the other 
bad—that, in short (not to attempt the proof in detail), after aver- 
age wages, rent and interest are paid, the rest of the product is as 
much the outcome of the manager’s brains as (in one sense) the whole 
product is the outcome of the laborer’s hands. Laborers gener- 
ally have some sort of recognition that management, tools, material, and 
buildings are necessary, but they do not see why a manager or capi- 
talist should have any larger income than a laborer; while they 
claim that every man should have what he produces, they are blind to 
the somewhat recondite facts that whenever a factory “ pays,” as dis- 
tinguished from a factory that does not pay, what the first pays is 
simply what the manager produces, in the second the manager pro- 
duces nothing, and in both alike the laborers produce what pays their 
wages. Though this is theoretically correct, theory of course 
does not work out more exactly in economics than it does in physics, 
or as exactly. But there is no more extravagance in the theory that 
under free competition wages measure the laborer’s product, than in 
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the theory that the speed of falling bodies increases as the square of the 
distance. Neither case ever actually happened, but the latter would 
happen in a perfect vacuum, if there were such a thing, and the for- 
mer would happen in perfectly free competition, if there were such a 
thing. Competition is generally free enough for practical purposes, 
however, and is growing more so—an improvement more obstructed 
by the laborer than by the employer, and obstructed to his disadvan- 
tage. Still less than the facts already alluded to, do the 
laborers realize the more remote facts that the very existence of 
the factory, the kind of machinery it uses, the kind of goods it 
produces, its periods of great and small activity, the purchase of 
material and sale of product in the best markets, the giving and 
obtaining of credit, the anticipation of changes of fashion and of 
good times and bad—that all these things can be successfully deter- 
mined only by one man in a thousand, that most men who attempt 
to determine them fail, and that upon the degree of success in deter- 
mining them, more perhaps than upon the more immediate functions 
of superintendence which the workman constantly experiences, de- 
pends the success of the enterprise. Workmen generally have heard 
of codperative production, but they have a very imperfect knowledge 


of the fact that it has generally failed because the codperators did 
not possess enough of the manager's genius, or because, through the 
meddling of too many owners, they did not give that genius full 
play; and they are equally ignorant of the correlative truth that where 
codperation has succeeded, it has generally been in the industries 


requiring least of the manager’s genius. The enormous pro- 
duction from invention is, theoretically, a little better understood by 
workingmen than the production from management, but, under 
their prejudices, the right of invention to its own production is 
practically ignored. And why should it not be ignored by them, 
when it is so imperfectly apprehended among the presumably higher 
intelligences who direct legislation? 

The laborer’s (I always feel a protest when I use the word or one 
of its synonyms in a sense restricted to hand-labor—as if the brain 
did not well know a toil and a weariness that the hand is a stranger 
to) the laborer’s incapacity, then, to recognize the share of produc- 
tion due to management and capital, leaves him no alternative but 
his second fallacy—that the share which capital and management get 
is filched from him; and that the instruments of production have 
been filched from previous laborers, and are now, instead of blessings 
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ready for the man who comes naked into the world, engines to extort 
the lion’s share of his production. He fails to appreciate that the 
capitalist’s tools and material, and the landlord’s land and build- 
ings are theirs, remotely if not proximately, by the same right that 
the laborer possesses his own wages or the product of his kitchen- 
garden, if he be wise enough to live in the country and have one:— 
namely each man’s right to what he himself produces—the very right 
that he, wrongly in most cases, blames his employer for violating— 
the very right that he ignorantly violates whenever he claims a share 
of what the employer has really produced. To him who has no 
property, “ property is robbery.” Nine persons in ten—(would it be 
too much to say ninety-nine in a hundred?)—have virtually no con- 
ception of “making money” but that of making it out of somebody 
else—no realization that “a good trade is good for both sides”; 
the rank and file of mankind believe that every fortune is an 
aggregate of petty advantages filched from other men. Of the 
truth of Mallock’s generalization which, whether correct or not, is 
in the right direction, that the wage-earners make five-thirteenths 
of the product and get seven, most men have not the remotest con- 
ception. There is a vague general impression that a portion of the 
world is in possession of all the powers and all the facilities, and 
simply makes the rest of the world do the work, and, after giving 
that rest enough to keep it alive, pockets everything left over. 
Hence the bitterness of “the social discontent.” And alas! 
this bitterness often grows from ground more substantial than 
such narrow views: for the powers of intelligence and capital are 
often abused. But the bitterness also grows—I sometimes think 
that most of it grows—from a tradition. What vague reflections 
of ideas working-people have, and what ideas they reflect, date 
mainly from Karl Marx; their teachers as a rule know nothing 
later and want to know nothing later; and the horrors told by 
Marx of the infancy of “the great industry”—of women and chil- 
dren worked and starved as their employers would not work and 
starve cattle, of the economic fallacy (though Marx did not know 
it was one) that there is profit in the over-time of a dying child 
—all these horrors were enough to turn stronger brains than 
Marx’s. Among the ignorant, the tradition of those miseries sur- 
vives as a present reality, just as many of the old Know-Nothings 
I remember, and many of the A. P. A., I presume, attribute to the 
Catholic Church of to-day all the infamies of the Inquisition and the 
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mec iseval priesthood. And with the stupefying facts of Marx and 
his school, survive their equally stupefying theories. 

The third fallacy: “ the rich richer and the poor poorer,” is entirely 
a survival from Marx and his school. When the individual industry 
was changing into the great industry, it was true—as much because 
steam was throwing people out of employment, as because employers 
had not learned justice and the wisdom of justice, and laborers had 
not learned combination. That it has not been true for more than 
thirty years, probably more than fifty, is, as already said, abundantly 
proved by Giffen, Wells, Atkinson, and others. 

Fallacy number four springs naturally from fallacy number two. 
If the employer is not a producer, if he virtually does nothing, any- 
body can do that: soif the laborer can get himself into the employer’s 
place, he can do what the employer does, and get what the employer 
gets. This he can do whether he gets into the place individually or 
in his aggregate capacity as “the State.” That the employer holds 
the place by using powers that the laborer (with the rare exception 
who eventually becomes a manager) cannot use, because he does not 
possess, hardly enters any laborer’s head. He thinks it is all the 
magic of “capital.” Still less does he reach the broader conception 
that if the manager, instead of being called by natural selection, were 
to be called by ballot, in the present state of political capacity, the 
share of wealth which the managers produce would, in most cases, 
not be produced at all, and that which the laborers produce would 
be materially lessened. 

The fifth fallacy is that, in our present grade of political capacity, 
the laborer can get himself, as “the State,” in the manager’s place 
at all. He intends to get in as “the State,” because he regards 
that way as quicker and easier than the arduous way of industry 
and frugality which, ignore it as he may, put his employer or his 
employer's ancestor there. He cannot carry out this intention for 
at least four good reasons: First, the socialist’s theories being out 
of balance, and therefore unworkable, will be proved so in piece- 


meal trial long before there is any danger of general adoption: 
f 
L 


consider the recent history of the United States—greenbackism 
and grangerism and silverism and McKinleyism and Altgeldism and 
Populism. Details are superfluous. What the last two “land- 
slides,” probably the greatest in our history, meant, was simply 
that people were working up to a proper understanding of these 


things. For the same reason, socialists have never agreed 
43 
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among themselves long enough to accomplish much, and never will. 
Glance through any good history of Socialism. Rae’s is probably the 
best. Itissimply a series of accounts of combinations and dissolutions. 
A parliament assembles perhaps two or three times, differences arise, 
the organization splits up, new ones are started by the fragments, 
they run two or three years, more disagreements, new splits, new com- 
binations. The life of any political party that ever accomplished 
anything but a revolution is immense in comparison; anda successful 


“revolution” is not on the socialist cards, however much it may be 
in their mouths; for despite all their talk, those who can at any one 
time agree on anything are an insignificant minority. Again, 
property-owners not only outweigh but outnumber the foes of prop- 


erty, and in an increasing rate. It may justly be said that many 
property-owners have voted for the special socialistic crazes just 
enumerated. True, but it is a long way from voting for such frag- 
ments of socialistic doctrine, whose recoil upon private property is 
too devious to be generally appreciated, to directly voting for hand- 
ing all productive industries over to “the State.” Yet I do not 
wish to be too optimistic. These outbreaks of fragmentary Socialism 
do a great deal of harm—the panic of '93 was no trifle, and it was 
due to two socialistic crazes: silverism and protectionism. The 
latter’s damage was, of course, not directly attributable to the 
craze itself, but to the apprehension of the withdrawal of a vicious 
stimulant, a thing which is often physiologically impossible without 
death. Finally: the importance of economics in education is at 
last recognized, and the increase of such education is fatal to such 
inconsistencies as Socialism. 


Next in importance perhaps to the five concatenated fallacies 
before enumerated, is a group of three that are specially active in 
fomenting the social discontent—that high wages cover the whole 
question, that wages are a small part of cost, and that the rate of 
wages “epends on the volition of the employer. 

The first is so simple that its wide bearings may well excite sur- 
prise. The laborer seldom reflects that he is a consumer as in- 
evitably as he is a producer—in fact, more inevitably, for he can, 
and often does, live without producing, but he cannot live without 
consuming. Oblivion of this fact is the root of the wasteful op- 
position to prison labor and imported labor, and is also one of the 
elements of the protectionist craze, so far as employers still suc- 
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ceed in keeping their men under that delusion. In production, too, 
this oblivion does harm in several ways. One of them is in the 
habit of scamping and slouching in order to “make work.” If 
workingmén always labored directly for each other, they would see 
how scamping work is for the mutual disadvantage; but in manu- 
facturing the master’s goods, or in building his warehouse, their im- 
agination cannot ordinarily follow waste down step by step until it 
appears in the prices of their own supplies; in scamping the tene- 
ment, they cannot see the waste raising their own rents; or in build- 
ing the rich man’s palace, they cannot see waste resulting in the 
destruction of capital which, if preserved, would increase the demand 
for the poor man’s labor. 

Could the laborer be brought to understand these things, he 
would be better prepared to understand that it is an injustice to him- 
self as a consumer, as well as to his competitor as a laborer, that his 
wages should be any higher than an equally productive competitor is 
ready to take; that not only is it for the greatest good of the greatest 
number that all men should be employed at whatever prices the 
market will sustain—that no man should be left to starve in order 
that another man’s wages may be kept high, but that it is also for 
the greatest good of the greatest number that those wages shall be 
the lowest which the productive capacity of the laborers warrants. 
That wages will be at least as high as that capacity warrants, can in 
our day ordinarily (I say ordinarily, not universally) be left to the 
competition of employers, which, helped a little by the trade-unions, 
is generally “free.” But that wages shall be as low as production 
warrants cannot with equal safety be left to the competition of the 
employees: for the trade-union machinery generally tries to restrain 
that competition more than employers try to restrain competition for 
help. Yet just as far as any influence succeeds in forcing wages 
above the normal, just so far the wage-earner must pay for the prod- 
ucts of all trades, including his own, not only the excessive wages, 
but in addition al] middlemen’s commissions on them. 

This fallacy I have just been treating prepares the way for the 
hatred of the “ competitive system” characteristic of the working people 
and of the sentimentalists who befog them. It is natural of course that 
those who do not succeed under a system should be less alive to its 
good side than to its bad one, and so it is no wonder that wage-earn- 
ers should be oblivious of the two facts that employers seeking help 
bid wages up as much as laborers seeking work bid them down; and 
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that competition lowers the prices of the things that wages are spent 
for, vastly more than it lowers wages. Notwithstanding these facts, 
it is, at first sight, very easy to say that an altruistic society would 
be very much happier than a competitive one. But the fact is that 
when we say that, we simply don’t know what we are talking about: 
so far as we know, no one ever saw a purely altruistic society, and 
the difficulties and contradictions involved in imagining one reduce 
the whole conception almost to the level of a pseud-idea. YetI firmly 
believe that we are moving inthe direction of one. I believe too that 
probably the best thing in human nature isaltruism. The sentence is 
glib enough: but after all, I cannot think of altruism, and I do not 
believe anybody can, as a thing of any value unless it is accompanied 
by the capacity to do something and give something. The very least 
it can give is sympathy, and that is of no value unless it comes fron 
a character of some positiveness. The truth is that, in competition 
and altruism, nature has been evolving two sets of virtues as opposite 
as male and female, and has even made the respective predominance 
of them characteristically male and female. Yet just as aman isa 
poor creature without sympathies, sois a woman a poor creature with- 
out courage, enthusiasm—in short, what we call character. Now 
character—that which does and resists, as distinct from the intellec- 
tual apparatus it does it with, is a product of the competitive system ; 
and just as, in Doctor Johnson’s judgment, “God might have made a 
better berry than the strawberry, but never did,” so we may assume, 
if we want to, that God might have made a better system for develop- 
ing character than the competitive system, but in human experience 
he certainly never did. And yet side by side with the competition, 
and really as a consequence of tt, has grown up the sympathetic side of 
the soul. If there had been nobody left behind in the race—nobody 
to help and pull along, and even bandage and nurse—there would 
have been no chance for the altruistic sentiments to grow. So inex- 
tricably are all departments of our nature and of our environment 
intertwined, that we cannot think of altruism itself, let alone energy, 
courage, initiative, endurance, as anything but products of the com- 
petitive system. 


Yet the wage-earners propose to do away with competition, and 
think they can do away with it, by a stroke of legislation. They 
might as well attempt to do away with gravitation. The two began 
together when our cycle of evolution began and the particles of star- 
dust rushed to their centres. There was conscious competition as 
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soon as there was conscious need of food. Through its corollary of 
natural selection, it has evolved man himself and all his virtues, and 
it will not cease until its own processes, helped by others that are 


growing, have brought the race to a stage where the majority is capa- 


ble, instead of a stage like the present where the majority is incapable. 
Then perhaps the help that the capable majority lends the incapable 
minority will be as adequate, as is now inadequate the help that the 
present capable minority lends the incapable majority. 

Those who hate the competitive system, rich and poor alike, prob- 
ably will not receive these ideas of it without a long course of edu- 
cation: but they can at least be taught the simple economic work- 
ings of that system for the poor man’s good, and so something be 
done to stop his crazy efforts to overthrow it, with all their destruc- 
tive recoils. 

The wage-earner’s concentration of view upon only his own 
wages, keeps him blinded by another prevalent fallacy: that wages 
are a small part of cost. The workman seldom thinks of the wages 
that preceded his, on material, and must follow his all the way to 
the final market. 

On the foregoing limited conception is based the third fallacy 
of which I spoke: that the payment of high wages, or at least a 
“living wage,” is a matter solely of the employer's volition. The 
relations of laborer and employer are too generally regarded as con- 
cerning only those two parties; and two other parties are left out— 
the community in general and, at times, the unemployed workingman. 
Whether wages are forced down by justice to men seeking employ- 
ment, or by consumers refraining from buying until prices fall, the 
employer is blamed as if he were responsible, and there is an era of 
discontent, and perhaps pillage, arson, and murder. I heard 
this fallacy preached one night by a philanthropist universally known 
and respected for intelligence and practical self-devotion. It was 
apropos of a recent refusal of the hatters and tailors to advance wages. 
I asked what those employers were to do in times when people gener- 
ally incline to wear-their old hats and old clothes. The answer 
was: “If they pay high wages, their employees will wear more hats 
and clothes.” 

I asked: “Do you mean that the employer can pay for the ma- 
terial in the clothes worn by the laborer, and also for the laborer’s 
rent, food, and other outlays, out of the profit he can make on the 
clothes he sells him?” I was answered by a virtual change of subject. 
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This brings me to one of the most painful and hopeless features 
of the whole situation. The reasoning just given is a fair specimen 
of the economic reasoning generally characteristic of educated and 
refined people whose sympathies with the poor are strong enough to 
lead them to go down and take off their coats and work among them. 
Not only are such people all subject to their native danger of being 
swayed by sympathy, but those the least subject to it see so much of 
suffering and injustice, that their sympathies are specially stimulated, 
and they come to believe suffering and injustice to be the invariable 
lot of the less fortunate classes. Their natural bias becomes identical 
with that of a leading physician whose specialty is the diseases of 
women, who told me that he believes marriages are generally un- 
happy. Of course those he saw the inside of, generally were. So 
to the philanthropist working among the poor, the cases of employers’ 
injustice are constantly brought, and the first postulate of his eco- 
nomic reasoning is that the superior is always wrong and the inferior 
always right. Thus these very guides of the poor, themselves be- 
come among the chief fomenters of the social discontent, and the chief 
believers in delusive short cuts out of it. 


I hope to say something next month of the practical ways out. 


Henry Hou 





HAS THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW BEEN COMMER. 
CIALIZED? 


I HAVE been requested to give my views to the readers of THE 
Forum on the subject, Has the Profession of the Law been Commer- 
cialized? Like most sociological questions, it does not admit of an 
easy or absolute answer in categorical form. 

The general question which sociologists are putting to themselves, 
Is civilized society growing better or growing worse? is answered one 
way or the other according to the tendency of the observer’s mind or 
according to the class of facts to which he particularly directs his 
attention. The slums of London or Paris or New York present us 
with a sombre picture of human depravity. The leisure classes of 
society, whose main object in life is to amuse themselves, now and 
then give us glimpses of a refinement of vice reminding us of the 
days of the Roman Empire. On the other hand, no one would seri- 
ously contend that these glimpses of vice fairly represent the charac- 
ter of modern polite society, nor would any one seriously deny that 
the general tone of the leisure classes is better on the whole than it 
has been in previous epochs of the world’s history, where equal 
wealth and equal leisure prevailed. So those who take a broad view 
of civilized society are encouraged to believe that the slums are no 
worse to-day than the slums of former times, while the great body 


of the modern community is healthier, wiser, and better than at any 


previous period. In like manner, when we look at any particular 
class or profession, we find evidence on the one hand of decadence 
and on the other of improvement. The profession of the law is no 
exception to this rule. 

In the hurry and bustle of this end of the nineteenth century we 
must expect to find more or less change in the methods and character 
of the profession of the law, as well as in every other calling in life. 
We cannot expect that lawyers of the present day should follow the 
methods of the lawyers of the end of the eighteenth century, any 
more than we can expect the same of physicians or even of the clergy. 
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Tempora mutant et nos mutamur applies to members of the legal pro- 
fession as to all other men. Daniel Webster, travelling in a stage 
coach, is subject to an entirely different set of conditions from the 
modern leader of the Bar, whirled as he is from city to city on the 
limited express. The high pressure of life in this day and genera- 
tion must affect the work and the spirit of lawyers as well as of 
other busy men. Much work must be got through with in little 
time, and labor-saving appliances are becoming more and more 
necessary. 

The active practitioner in one of our great cities must also avail 
himself of the services of juniors and assistants in order to accom- 
plish his daily tasks. He must delegate much of his work, or most 
of it will goundone. Even in the matter of examining authorities 
and of preparing briefs, it would be a useless waste of time and 
energy for him to attempt to cover the whole ground without assist- 
ance. The multiplication of Law Reports is a marked feature of 
the day. Chancellor Kent doubtless had read every decision of any 
importance reported in the various State and Federal Reports of his 
time. He certainly had read and probably knew almost by heart 
every reported decision in his own State. Such a thing is now phys- 
ically impossible. No lawyer in the State of New York can have 
read, or, if he has, can remember, all the reported decisions of the 
various Courts of this State. It is almost incredible that any one, 
unless of phenomenal application and memory, can have mastered 
the cases even of our Court of Appeals since 1846, as found in the 
142 volumes of New York Reports, not to speak of the volumes of 
Johnson (Law and Chancery), Paige, Cowen, Barbour, Hun, and a 
dozen or more other series of reports. When we add to this the 154 
volumes of the United States Supreme Court Reports, vast numbers 
of State Reports and Federal Reports, as well as the English Reports, 
the mind is bewildered by the very enumeration of their titles, not 
to speak of their contents. Text-books and digests of decisions are 
of absolute necessity at the present day, and skilled assistance in 
collecting and analyzing decisions and preparing briefs is almost 
equally a necessity to a lawyer in very active practice. 

The vast and complicated affairs of great corporations and of 
great corporate trusts, such as those, for instance, which modern rail- 
road companies or trust companies undertake, call for an amount 
of professional advice and labor which necessarily requires a great 
expenditure of time and effort on the part of the counsel engaged 
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in looking after the interests. at stake. Such time and effort de- 
mand a commensurate compensation. 

There has been much criticism of the large fees paid, or supposed 
to have been paid, to many of our leading lawyers. Some of such 
criticism is just, and some is unjust. ‘There are, it must regretfully 
be admitted, many cases in which counsel take advantage of the ex- 
istence of trust funds in the hands of a Court for administration to 
obtain, through the good nature of the Judges, allowances largely in 
excess of the value of their time and labor. There are, also, many 
cases where counsel have charged excessive fees to estates. In most 
cases, however, where large fees are paid or large allowances made, 
it will be found that there are vast pecuniary interests at stake and 
great responsibility incurred. Besides, it is not generally under- 
stood, but, as already indicated above, it is nevertheless the fact, 
that such fee or allowance frequently represents, although nominally 
paid to one man as counsel, the work of many men acting together 
with the counsel to whom the fee is paid—junior partners and sal- 
aried clerks—all of whom have given time, labor, research, and 
thought to the questions involved. 

Then, too, the expenses of a lawyer in active practice in one of 
our great cities are heavy. High rents must be paid, especially in 
New York City, for offices in convenient localities. Other neces- 
sary expenses are also to be incurred. ‘The modern law-office, 
equipped with stenographers, typewriters, and telephones, must, of 
course, be a much more highly organized business enterprise than 
the old-fashioned law-office; just as the modern railroad train must 
be more highly organized than the old-fashioned stage coach. There 


are to-day, nevertheless, thousands of able lawyers who do a large 


professional business in a quiet, simple, old-fashioned way. These 
men do a referee business, or the business of a Master in Chancery, 
or exclusively a Court business. In our great cities, however, it is 
usual to have firms of lawyers, combining the functions of solicitors 
and counsel, where usually one or more members of the firm appear 
in Court, while others attend to the office work, the drawing and 
preparation of papers, the conferences with clients. These different 
functions in England are separated between distinct classes of the 
profession—the solicitor and the barrister. In this country these 
two classes are combined in the same individual, though one man 
will, by natural selection, take up the work of the advocate or bar- 
rister, while the other will more naturally take up the work of the 
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solicitor or attorney. The distinction is not, of course, a hard-and- 
fast one, for many of our ablest lawyers do more or less of both 
kinds of work. But the combination of the two functions in our 
great law firms is sometimes overlooked in measuring the magnitude 
of the fees received by such firms. 

It will readily be seen from all these facts that the income of 
leading lawyers is apt to be greatly exaggerated in the public mind. 
Gross income is one thing; net income, after rent, expenses, clerk 
hire, and division with partners have been deducted, is quite another 
thing. 

A further significant feature of modern practice is the formation 
of title guarantee companies. ‘These have greatly interfered with 
the work of the old-fashioned conveyancer and real-estate lawyer. 
Formerly, every title had to be examined by some individual lawyer, 
or firm of lawyers, the records searched, and a certificate of title 
given. Now, this work is very largely, and in some places exclu- 


sively, done by companies formed for that purpose, who employ 


lawyers on salaries, or on stipulated compensation, for the purpose 
of examining the records and certifying the title. 

It has been suggested that in the legal profession, as well as in 
other lines of activity, “the individual is disappearing in favor of 
the large organization,” and that additional difficulties are presented 
to men just entering the profession. To acertain extent this is true. 
On the other hand, the very growth of organization furnishes oppor- 
tunities both for the older and the younger men. It not only re- 
mains the case now, as it was in Daniel Webster’s day, that there is 
“ plenty of room at the top,” and that individual lawyers of learning, 
ability, and force are at a high premium; but there is a growing 
demand for young men of brains and character and industry as law 
assistants and title examiners in the corporations above.referred to, 
and as clerks and junior partners in our great law-firms. 

The very nature of the work required of the lawyer prevents the 
complete extinction of the individual. The fierce contests of litiga- 
tion call forth the highest qualities of individuality. In nosphere of 
human activity is the rule of the “survival of the fittest” more per- 
fectly exemplified. The man who succeeds in the long run is the 
man who deserves to succeed. He meets his brethren of the Bar, as 
the knights of old met their compeers, in the open tournament. 
Whether he wins or loses in a particular contest, the character of his 
mettle is seen and known and accurately measured. The lawyer who 
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impresses himself upon the judges and his brother-lawyers as a man 
of force and learning is the man whose aid and counsel are sought in 
future contests. Sham and shallowness and pretence are sure to be 
discovered. No permanent success can be built up except on the 
foundation of solid worth. 

The work of the advocate is not merely nor mainly the reading 
and citation of statutes and authorities: it is the analyzing and mar- 


the clear and forcible presentation to the court of the facts and the 


shalling of testimony; the logical reasoning upon legal principles; 


law of the particular case in hand. Mere rhetorical glitter, mere ora- 
torical brilliancy, are daily growing less effective; close argument and 
accurate and lucid expression are becoming daily more influential in 
the determination of the complicated questions of modern litigation. 
It follows, then, that intellectual individuality must be, and must 
continue to be, the paramount force in the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession in the trial and argument of causes before courts and juries, 
—and especially in the cold, dry atmosphere of appellate tribunals. 
Not only so, but in office work, the man of constructive ingenuity, 
with the grasp of mind to master complicated details, with the sound- 
ness of judgment to measure the practical workings of a scheme, with 


7 
| 
A 


the knowledge of legal principles necessary to avoid dangers and 


pitfalls, with the patience and industry to perfect and carry out his 


¢ 
plans, is the man who is sought after in organizing great corporate or 


commercial enterprises; in reorganizing and reconstructing insolvent 
railroads and other corporations; in drawing important contracts in- 
volving large pecuniary interests. 

The young man, too, as already indicated, finds in some respects 
a readier opportunity than of old. It is true that starting by him- 
self, in a great city, without influential friends or connections, 


“ hanging out his shingle,” as the old 


phrase goes, he has a hard and 
long struggle for recognition. He is lost in the crowd. There is, 
however, a great demand for “ bright young men,” as I have already 
remarked, as clerks and junior partners in large law firms where the 
seniors are overworked and are more than ready to turn over a large 
part of their work to their assistants, and are, as a rule, ready to 
recognize and encourage any special ability that may be displayed in 
the management of such work. 

I hesitate to write this, for I do not like to say anything to stim- 
ulate the hegira of young men to our great cities, and especially to the 
city of New York. My belief is that the average young man 
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will do better, in the long run, in a smaller community, where char- 
acter and attainments are sure, sooner or later, to win recognition; 
and where the rewards of a successful lawyer in social importance 
and influence are relatively greater, and where a moderate profes- 
sional income procures a larger degree of comfort and independence. 
In our great cities, opportunity has much to do with success; but 
opportunity is of no avail without an ability above the average, en- 
abling the man to impress himself upon his seniors at the Bar asa 
man of force. The pecuniary rewards of success are, of course, 
much greater in our large cities than in smallercommunities; but the 
average rewards are less and the possibilities of failure greater. In 
other words, the “struggle for existence” is more severe. 

In view of the situation that I have endeavored to summarize, 
the question still remains whether the practice of the law has 
been in fact commercialized? I suppose it must be admitted that 
on the whole there has been a growing tendency among the profes- 
sion to desire big fees, and to seek after a large income rather than 
to pursue the law asascience. In our great cities it has become 
increasingly difficult to get the leaders of the Bar to forego lucrative 
practice for the sake of positions on the Bench, where the salaries are 
limited and are much less than the income of such men at the Bar. 

On the other hand, I am sometimes amazed at what seems to me 
to be the high standard of professional spirit still remaining. Our 
busiest lawyers are willing to sacrifice time and effort in public mat- 
ters, without reward, or expectation of reward, of any kind. It is 
not infrequent for a lawyer in the highest ranks of the profession to 
give advice or take charge of litigation where the entire amount in- 
volved would not pay him a reasonable fee for the time actually 
spent in doing so because he becomes interested in the case or in 


the questions involved, or because his sympathies are appealed to on 


behalf of one who has suffered injury, or who has rights requiring 
vindication. To the credit of the Bar, too, it must be said that there 
are still men found who are willing to take positions on the Bench, 


even upon the pitifully meagre salaries given to the Judges of our 
Federal Judiciary in the Circuit and District Courts. The wonder is 
that so many able and learned men have been found to adorn the 
Bench, and when one considers that a United States Circuit Judge, 
for instance, is frequently called upon to grant, and does grant, an 
allowance to a single counsel in a railroad foreclosure suit largely in 
excess of his own salary for an entire year, one realizes vividly 
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the pecuniary contrast between the Bench and the Bar. It speaks 
volumes for the morale of the American Bar that it has given to the 
Bench so many of its ablest men, and that such a thing as a judicial 
scandal occurs but once or twice in a generation. Judgesona salary 
of $6,000, or even $4,000, a year have under their control great 
railroad systems, in the hands of receivers appointed by them, where 
millions of dollars are involved and where the decision of the Judge 
on a single motion affects enormous pecuniary interests, and yet 
there has been scarcely an instance in the last twenty years where a 
Judge has been even suspected of profiting pecuniarily by his judi- 


cial conduct, or even of taking advantage of the situation to make 


money by speculating in stock tl 


] 


1e price of which would be affected 
by his decision. It is too much to hope that such a state of affairs 
will always exist. The fact, however, that it has existed thus far 
is something in which the American Bar may well take great pride. 

My conclusion on the entire matter is that the practice of the law 
on the whole has not as yet been commercialized. The tendencies 
are undoubtedly in that direction. In this, as in every other sphere 
of society, a man will judge of the future according as he is by 
nature an optimist or a pessimist. 


WiLttiAM B. HoRNBLOWER. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR DECORATIVE ART IN AMERICA. 


THE recent competition for the decoration of a new court-room in 
New York City presented certain features that promise favorably 
for the future of a national art. This was the first effort of the kind 
ever made here, and it attracted much attention. After a public ex- 
hibition of the competing designs continuing for several weeks, many 
of them were shown for ten days in the gallery of the Century Club, 
in New York, and thence sent to the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, in Philadelphia, where they were discussed with as critical 
an interest as they had been in New York and in a spirit intended to 
stimulate a similar movement there, where also a court-room is to be 
decorated. Why this departure in the direction of mural painting is 
such a marked one, why we have not made it before, and how largely 
it may influence our future art, are questions that may fairly claim 
consideration. 

It is, perhaps, not quite fair to say that we have never, as yet, 
attempted anything that stands for mural decoration in this country ; 
for there have been certain efforts with this purpose in view; but 
they represented rather a concession to the conventional demand for 
sumptuousness and display in public buildings of an official character, 
than any truly esthetic instinct which seeks first of all architectural 
appropriateness and harmony as a sine gua non. The Capitol at 
Washington received many years ago this kind of enrichment. Huge 
pictures were done on the walls by foreigners imported for the pur- 
pose, although work by a few native painters also is to be found 
there. Strictly speaking, such paintings are not decorations at all, 
although these historical compositions remained for long years the 
most important examples of mural painting that we possessed. But 
this is not decoration, which is to say, that form of painting wherein 
the artist subdues the resources of his art to harmony with the sur- 
roundings: the works were merely painted pictures of given subjects 
executed on the wall. These compositions bear no proper relation to 
the architectural plan they were supposed to aid and ornament; they 
do not show any well-intended effort on the part of the painters to 
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preserve the aspect of structural integrity of surface, a quality that 
should be present in all ornamentation of this nature. In the paint- 
ing of a picture an artist obeys his own taste and instinct, while in 
a decoration he makes these subservient to the surrounding conditions 
imposed by architecture—two very different things. If this distinction 
be borne in mind, it will greatly help our point of view. Later work 
than that spoken of at Washington has been done by Mr. John Lafarge 
in Trinity Church, Boston, and in St. Thomas’s, New York; and 
by Mr. William Morris Hunt, in the State House, Albany. Until 
within the last ten years, however, mural painting has been but spar- 
ingly employed by us; and even during this time the opportunities 
for decorative work have been few. Five or six years ago the Church 
of the Ascension in New York City acquired a noble altar-piece from 
the hands of Mr. Lafarge. The World’s Fair at Chicago also gave 
a chance to several of our painters for work on a large scale which, 


considering the conditions of haste and inconvenience to which they 


were subjected, proved, on the whole, that our artists possess the true 
decorative instinct—a bright promise which needs only fair oppor- 
tunity for fulfilment. In addition to these examples, the following 
are among the hotels in New York City that have been ornamented 
murally by some of the best-known painters, who, for lack of demand 
for work on a larger scale, had before busied themselves mainly with 
the production of easel pictures: the Plaza, the Imperial, the Wal- 
dorf, the Savoy, and the Fifth Avenue. Drawing room, recep- 
tion room, ball room, dining room and café have afforded spaces, and 
received at times appropriate and successful decoration. In some of 
the finest residences, too, there may be seen interesting mural work 
by American painters; although when one notes how frequently 
abroad such commissions are given to artists of distinction, the fact 
strikes us forcibly that we are still far behind in the esthetic impulse. 

In Europe, the Baudrys, the Cabanels, the Laurenses, the Bonnats 
and the Constants are as naturally chosen to use their intellectual and 
artistic accomplishments in the service of embellishing the interiors of 
private mansions of men of taste and fortune, as they would be to 
paint portraits, or to execute commissions for smaller works. This 
custom of calling upon the ablest painters for large decorations has 
prevailed, more or less, in all the best periods of art; and Leonardo 
could, with equal felicity, trace the subtle and evasive charm in the 
countenance of the Gioconda, or cover the refectory walls of Santa 
Maria delle Grazie with the dignified and impressive “ Last Supper 
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of po Lord.” Michelangelo, summoned to Rome by Pope Julius 
II., filled with sublime figures the pendentives and lunettes of the 
Sistine Chapel. Raphael would paint a Madonna at one moment, and 
at another, turn his facile hand to peopling with pagan beauties the 
ceiling of the Farnesina. Correggio, at Parma, could picture with 
sensuous and glowing life the stories of mythology, or reveal, in 
boldest foreshortening of figures, a rapturous vision of the Ascension 
on adome of San Giovanni. The fact that the Venetians of their 
time did not like frescoes in no way prevented those great portrait 
painters, Titian and Tintoretto, from making noble compositions of 
heroic proportions—a certain form of decoration that was demanded 
and which they supplied; and Veronese revelled in the sumptuous- 
ness and splendor of contemporary life which he painted also ona 
gigantic scale. Nearly two hundred years later, Tiepolo, that most 


7 


brilliant of decorators, painted ceilings in churches and in palaces 
with matchless art. The names of Venetian merchant princes whose 
houses were thus adorned come down to us to-day, not as mere 
money-makers, but because, as men of taste, they encouraged art and 
thus linked their names with the immortals. If material - ospe rity 
thus stimulated art in the past, why should it not do so now! 

From the few instances given of decorative work already produced 
by us, it will be seen that we have reached a point in building when, 
in the houses, hospitals, churches, hotels, theatres, colleges, and courts 
of justice that are projected, the growing needs of the people require 
something more than the ne of plan to the purpose it serves. 


Ina word, we have passed the period in architecture of accepting only 
I 


what is necessary, an w we now demand that our taste shall be consulted 
in the matter. We have been strictly utilitarian long enough, and 
there is a present disposition on the part of the public to go beyond 
the obviously practical in the art of building, and to recognize the 
practicality of appealing to the mind. This is a great step, and it is 
full of encouragement. 

Although I do not say that our artists have, as yet, given us 
largely r of the decorative qu 
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alit s, for lack of oppor- 
tunity ;—still Iam convinced that th ey have never before been so well 
equipped todoso. The discrimination in presenting what is most 
salient and typical, while leaving realistic studies for the portfolio, 
is taking art out of the sphere of the pictorial and definite, and into 
the realm of the imaginative and suggestive. The sentiment of 
things, and not the things themselves, is what vivifies, stimulates and 
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inspires. Each man then becomes individual; he does not reproduce, 
he interprets; and in the proportion that his mental gifts are superior, 
in just that degree you will mark superiority in his art. 

Now it is this power of abstraction, so valuable, and indeed so 
essential in all decorative composition, which makes the expression 
“le grand art” in France a synonym for decoration, and its pursuit 
and practice there of the highest importance. Let us concede then, 
that until the present we have had no intimation of a “ grand art,” 
but have limited ourselves to easel work and an occasional historical 
subject or panoramic landscape. Artists here for more reasons than 
one have been somewhat slow in approaching this broader field. Per- 
haps the greatest immediate obstacle to the production of work on a 
large scale is the lack of space to exhibit canvases of great extent. If 
an artist feels a subject in heroic proportions he has no incentive to at- 
tempt it, for he knows that the opportunity to exhibit a composition of 
unusual size is practically ni7. In France one is not handicapped by 
such considerations. Sixty or one hundred feet of space will be given 
there to a work, should this be necessary, if it possess sufficient merit 
to be shown at all. I have known brilliant young men, so poor that 
they were obliged to paint, to sleep, and to take most of their meals 
in the close quarters of their studios, who would stretch a canvas to 
the full limits at their disposal—perhaps twenty-five by fifteen feet— 
project upon it some biblical, mythological, or historical composition, 


and put a year of earnest work on its production, economizing closely 
to defray the expenses of materials and models, knowing that when 
finished it would not be excluded from the spacious walls of the 
Palais de lV Industrie on the score of dimensions merely. It is only 


too obvious that lack of exhibition space is one cause, and an impor- 
tant one, why we have attempted so little of the kind of work that is 
an essential preparation for the even greater achievement of mural 
design. If it were possible to secure some building, of the area of 
Madison Square Garden in New York, for instance, in which to hold 
an annual exhibition of the fine arts, the stimulus given to mural 
painting and works of importance tending in that direction would 
undoubtedly be great. I feel confident that ambitious painters 
would take heart if assured of exhibition room, and that subjects 
which they feel “en grand” would be produced by them in conse- 
quence of this assurance. 

It is the business of the decorator, the mural painter, to bear in 
mind, when working in restricted quarters as he frequently does, the 

44 
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position in which his painting is to be ultimately seen. If he fail to 
do this he fails in all, so far as the decorative quality of his work is 
concerned; and it is only in an exhibition hall of ample proportions 
that the result may be judged with fairness. There are many painters 
who do not care to confine themselves wholly to easel pictures; and 
it is doubtless true that with adequate provision for the exhibition of 
heroic canvases or large mural motives and designs, these would be 
forthcoming, to the inevitable enrichment of our art. For it ison the 
lines of decoration that a high standard of drawing is maintained, a 
great breadth and simplicity of painting demanded, and that splendid 
power of deduction and synthesis called for which divests the forms 
of nature of all that is not inherently large and noble. It is thus 
that the highest qualities of art are conserved and protected from the 
littlenesses which, in its more restricted practice, too often creep in to 
degrade. For this class of work calls upon the painter to reject or 
to choose from that great arsenal of the natural world where all his 
facts are stored, and, after passing them in review, to select those 
that he may bend most perfectly to his will, which he in turn has 
made subservient to the architectural scheme. To apparently annihi- 
late compulsory limitations of area; to relieve the monotony of the 
regular and equal proportions that architecture, of necessity, imposes 
—these are among the problems with which the mural painter has to 
deal; and it is this exacting and intellectual demand that gives added 
dignity to the achievement, rendering such exercise of hand and 
brain worthy to be entitled “ le grand art.” 

Another reason, which lies deeper than the prohibitory lack of 
exhibition space, has prevented our developing this noble art. It is 
one also that may not perhaps be so immediately remedied—viz.., 
the want of general public instruction in the elements of drawing and 
painting. Primary schools in France give pupils an elementary 
acquaintance with art which creates a demand later on for some kind 
of graphic supplement to the legends and facts of history that they 
have absorbed at school. Then, too, local pride tends to foster the 


art instinct there as perhaps in no other country. A youth in any 


distant département or unimportant French town who shows peculiar 
aptitude for drawing and painting is often encouraged and aided by 
a public purse to continue the cultivation of his gifts in the art 
schools of Paris. As records of his progress there and in recognition 
of this assistance, he sends home from time to time examples of his 
work, which become the property of his native place. I was often 
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surprised, when first living in France, to come across paintings of 
superior quality in the museums of comparatively insignificant towns, 
and it was only after a prolonged sojourn there that I learned the 
source of these unusual acquisitions. They proved to be oftentimes 
the productions of a local genius who, on the road to fame, had 
acknowledged municipal benefactions by perhaps a “ success” from 
the Salon, or the customary contribution expected of him by the 
authorities. Might we not here in our own country follow some such 
course with profit? 

It is no great matter of surprise, then, that we, as a people, have but 
recently awakened to the larger purposes of art. And many of these 
larger purposes are served through the medium of decorative paint- 
ing. The sweep and requirements of decoration are boundless, its 
function wide and all-embracing; for its mission is to adorn the 
various activities of life with appropriate and harmonious illustration. 
Despite the drawbacks which have hitherto impeded our advancement 
in mural art, there is still for us, owing to the force of native talent, 
an encouraging outlook which heralds even brilliant results. 

Perhaps in no other sphere of artistic effort is there so much de- 
manded of the painter as in this very one of mural embellishment; 
and I sincerely believe that it is a branch which, if better understood, 
would be more generally regarded with the high respect that is due 
to it. In the first place, the pursuit of this art implies a life of sub- 
jection on the part of the painter; he works each moment tram- 
melled by conditions that are not of his own making but of those 


who have gone before him, both architect and builder, leaving behind 


} 


problems which he alone must confront. In addition to this, his ex- 
h peen of wider 


haustive studies from nature must necessarily have 


range than those of specialists in art—the painter of figures only, or 
the portrait, marine, animal, or landscape painter. All these elements 
are likely to be called for in the execution of some interior design; 
and these must be made so subservient to the requirements of mural 
fitness that they become practically of another world in matter of 
color and a certain conventional synopsis of form. Then, too, in 
point of subject alone, scenes of fable, history, legend, or classic idy]l, 
biblical story or splendid epic, must find a sympathetic harbor in 
the mind of the painter who would acceptably fill the rdle of grand 
illuminator of the present and of the past. 

The general prevalence of large fortunes has given us the right 
to expect that a portion of this treasure will be expended by its 
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owners after the manner of enlightened possessors of wealth in 
Europe, viz., by calling on those whose taste and study have pre- 
pared them to beautify and embellish our dwellings; and not the home 
only, but all those places where humanity meet to carry on the func- 
tions of a civilized existence. First of all, let me mention a few that 
are now being thus ornamented: Sir Frederick Leighton is engaged 
in decorating an important panel of the interior of the Rceyal Exchange, 
London; while Bowdoin College, Maine, and the Boston Public 
Library have recently employed a number of our own artists to adorn 
their walls; and in the case of the latter institution the services, as 
well, of that veteran French mural painter, M. Puvis de Chavannes, 
have been secured to make a series of designs for the enrichment of 
the staircase. This is surely encouraging. But our museums, opera 
houses, music halls, not to speak of libraries, hospitals, and railway 
stations, are, with few exceptions, practically barren of mural orna- 
mentation by professional painters. 
These large opportunities are still open, nay, they are multiply- 
ing; but bequests to hospitals and universities will in time make 
them realizations in these institutions, and I expect to see even rail- 
yay stations become a factor in disseminating a taste for the fine arts. 
Few places could be made more inviting to high effort on the part of 
the decorator than these utilitarian structures. Here the waiting 
passenger—the untried youth starting out to face the world, and the 
newly landed immigrant—might find something in these pictured 


panels to cheat the hour, stimulate ambition, or to encourage hope. 
Stations should be built to accommodate this work; and as a means 
of carrying art’s message to the masses this method would be unsur- 
passed, thronged as these places are daily with hosts which scatter 
to the four quarters of the land. Our banks also might be appro- 
priately decorated ; for subjects suggesting the various business activ- 


ities that create them, and from which they draw the “ sinews of 
war,” may be illustrated on their walls with much effect and per- 
tinence. And where could themes from history, biography,the clas- 
sics, be more fittingly delineated than on the walls of institutions of 
learning? Great events of the past should there be pictured by a 
master, and thus salient points of history impressed on the student’s 
memory, while at the same time he would make a step in esthetic 
culture. Portraits of great men, too, will not be out of place here— 
scientists, inventors, poets, writers of fiction, historians and states- 
men looking down from their frames might become sources of in- 
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spiration and incentive to those who are preparing themselves for 
the various labors of the world. 

The propriety of illuminating the walls of colleges and churches is 
so obvious that it will be enough to mention the fact here that these 
precincts in most civilized countries have been peculiarly favored in 
this matter, and I will cite only the Grand Opera House, Hotel de 
Ville, the Sorbonne and the Panthéon in Paris, as the more recent re- 
cipients of this distinction. During the past twenty years the interiors 
of these three buildings have in some instances received the crowning 
work of a painter’s lifetime, notably in the case of Baudry at the 
Grand Opera House; and it is a significant fact that, with slight ex- 
ceptions, the honor of such commissions has been awarded to men of 
acknowledged achievement and highest reputation in their art. 

But the culmination of the decorative spirit will perhaps be 
reached only when the architect, the painter, and the sculptor work 
together from the inception of the structure to its completion. From 
the present condition of things this sounds like a dream—it may be- 
come a reality. Should a building be projected here in which the 
arts of architecture, painting, and sculpture might go hand in hand 
from start to finish, it may not be too much to say that it is well 
within the possibilities of the American temperament to set a model 
for the world. It is indisputable that such a course pursued by a 
people in any special department of intellectual effort tends to per- 
petuate a high standard of accomplishment in that particular field, 
and thus secure a present, and promise of future, excellence that 
holds them up to the admiration of mankind. This excellence we 
may make our own by intelligently improving our splendid oppor- 
tunities. For, to briefly recapitulate, the multifarious occupations of 
a young and growing country will be used as suggestive themes re- 
ducible to lofty treatment by means of mural art. In this art, as I 
have already shown, business enterprise may be turned to esthetic 
account, and transportation, freight-traffic, and agricultural pursuits 
become fit subjects for noble illustration. So, too, will scholarly 
research, religious life, the diversions of society, and all the amuse- 
ments and recreations of mankind be brought to the service of an art 
that shall be as omnipresent as light itself, and in a certain sense as 
vivifying. 

FRANK FOWLER. 





A RELIGIOUS STUDY OF A BAPTIST TOWN. 


SumMMER loiterers along the Sound shore of New England, espe- 
cially such as have made excursions in the country lying about Watch 
Hill, have pleasant memories of drives under the elms of the fine old 
Rhode Island town of Westerly, famous for its granite and its thread. 
Visitors in recent years have watched the rising here of the walls of 
an imposing church. The autumn witnessed its completion and con- 
secration. Should a passer-by to-day, attracted by the roll of music, 
step in, he would find at the organ, as likely as not, a maiden of 
dark face like those in the altar pieces before which generations of 
her mothers worshipped in Italy. It is not the church of her 
mothers, however, for the marble-cutters who have come to Wes- 
terly are of that class of Florentine craftsmen who leave their relig- 
ion in its Roman home, and whose wives and daughters easily accept 
the forms of what they believe a purer worship. 

The congregation of Christ Church is, indeed, as interesting in 


composition as is in religious history the town of whose changed and 


changing conditions the new church is a monument. For Christ 
Church, as a dominant religious fact, is new; the old fact was the 
dominance of another religious body, whose idea is the exact and logi- 
cal opposite of that of which the Episcopal Church is the exponent. 
That body still exists, and is strong, but the community is gradually 
outgrowing it, andits rival and enemy is gaining from it; and acondi- 
tion is passing away which merits being photographed before it van- 
ishes. In this quiet village is none of the perplexing problems of 
the administration of religion with which crowded populations strug- 
gle; here is no wide arena in which religious divisions work dire 
political effects; but here exist, side by side, the extreme representa- 
tives of the two ideas which are in contest in the religious world; and 
here to-day is to be found perhaps the most interesting ecclesiastical 
picture which any American community affords. 

The village has six Baptist, and two Roman Catholic, churches; 
an Episcopal, a Congregational, and a Methodist church; a congre- 
gation of Plymouth Brethren, another of Adventists, and a Theo- 
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sophic Society. Of the Baptist churches, three are of a sect which it 
will be the purpose of this paper to study, and one is “ Christian,” — 
the ¢ is pronounced long in Westerly. The other two have no reason 
whatever for living apart; a quarrel over temporal matters a few 
years ago furnished the opportunity for an exhibition of the Baptist 
devotion to the principle of division. The order of precedence ob- 
served in the list probably represents the order, as to numerical im- 
portance, of the denominations. Should the three sects of Baptists be 
regarded as separate denominations,—and they do not affiliate, —they 
would lose the first place. 

An appearance of unusual good-fellowship is maintained among 
the Protestant denominations generally. They have sometimes 
joined forces for local mission work,——relieving their feelings subse- 
quently by laying the failure at one another's doors. ‘They even 
unite in “ protracted efforts” of revival,—falling out only over the 
distribution of the spoils. The familiar differences of theology and 
practice which elsewhere divide Christians become he re, however, 
minor and unimportant in the presence of a controversy which rends 
the religious, social, and commercial life of Westerly to its founda- 


tion. The one great fact concerning the town, the shadow upon its 


existence, the block in the path of its progress, the strange, distress- 


ing and bewildering occurrence which weekly chills its religious en- 
thusiasm, is the observance of different holy-days by two parties, who, 
denying each other by their most apparent feature, keep up the 
ghastly farce of calling each other “ brother.” Three of the Baptist 
churches keep Saturday, and disregard Sunday. 

The membership of these societies constitutes, if not now numeri- 
rally half the community, practically more than half of it. It in- 
cludes the proprietors of large machine shops, and many shopkeepers 
and employers of labor. Until lately, it was impossible on Saturday 
to make a purchase at a single retail shop in town; the supplies for 
the day’s table had to be bought on Friday. On Saturday, Sunday- 
keeping Christians are embarrassed in their work by the cessation of 
labor on the part of half the population, as on Sunday, Sabbath-keep- 
ers are by that of the other half. No device could more completely 
disorganize society or disturb business. The consciences of Sabbath- 
observers are offended on every Saturday by the behavior of their 
neighbors, while on Sunday, Lord’s-Day Christians are awakened 
by the scream of factory whistles, go to church to the unedifying 
music of lawn-mowers, pray and sing amid the shouts of boys at 
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play, and listen for the benediction over the rumble of carts. It is 
a singular sensation for New England Christians, sons of the Puri- 
tans, to reflect that while they are at worship, drills are resounding 
in the quarries, and that the machinery of the factories is in operation. 

Only this mere sketch is necessary to enable the imagination to 
picture correctly the state of things which obtains in Westerly. One 
of the evil results of the strife between the two days is that many of 
the village people keep neither. A considerable number of English- 
men have settled here. They are chiefly operatives in the machine 
shops, and are compelled to work Sundays. They will not go to the 
Saturday services, and they soon learn to use their day of rest in 


turning an honest penny. After a few appearances at evening prayer 
Sunday night, they are apt to give up all church attendance, and all 
regard for sacred times; then, from year’s end to year’s end, their 
wives never see them in other than their working clothes. 

The desecrators of the Lord’s Day in Westerly are protected by 
special statutes. Their chief congregation has about four hundred 
members, and is presided over by a minister of great activity, learn- 


ing, and ability. His people are intelligent and moral, and have 
high spiritual ideals. Many First-day people of this generation are 
children of Seventh-day observers of the last generation, and inter- 
marriages arecommon. ‘These facts soften the asperities of the situ- 
ation, and obscure the critical character of the issue. 

Who are these people? They are the modern representatives of a 
long line of dissenters from the teaching that there is in the world a 
Church of Christ. They claim succession from the Ebionites and the 
Nazarenes of the first century of this era, the Hypsistarii of the sixth, 
the Cathari, the Petrobrussians and the Passagii, all Protestants before 
the “ Reformation,” and the Anabaptists, the most consistently and 
logically Protestant of the sects that arose after Luther. Their 
descent from the last is indisputable. The Anabaptists were able to 
denounce the attitude of the mass of the Reformers as half-hearted 
and inconsistent, pointing out that they had failed to follow the 
Protestant principle to its ultimate result. Their especial execration 
was launched against the practice of infant baptism, which they char- 
acterized asa diabolical invention, utterly incompatible with pure 
Protestantism. For, if it be inquired how the Catholic Church of 
Christ chiefly proclaims the unity of the family of men, it must be 
replied: “ By taking in its arms the yet unconscious babe, and sol- 
emnly and authoritatively pronouncing it a child of God; so uttering 
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for each new-born man humanity's glad welcome into its redeemed 
and consecrated fellowship.” But Protestantism, which is a system 
founded on the individualistic view of society, cannot admit that a 
child is entitled to be called a child of God, except in virtue of some 
voluntary personal act on its own part. Consistency demands that 
Protestants put away infant baptism, therefore; they can practise it 
only asmagic. The contention against it has been led by the various 


branches of the Anabaptist sect;—nowadays we courteously omit 


the first syllable of their ancient designation. The Baptists are, 
therefore, the most consistent Protestants. 

Among Baptists in England there developed, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, the further idea that Protestantism was still incomplete so 
long as the Church was acknowledged in the keeping of its chief fes- 
tival, the Lord’s Day. These thoroughgoing men pointed out that 
the observance of the first day of the week rested upon precisely the 
same authority as that for the holy-days which had been abolished 
among dissenters, and they demanded the restoration of the Jewish 
Sabbath. This position, like that of opposers of infant baptism, is 
absolutely valid from the Protestant standpoint, and it was defended 
with ability. I find that the Crown deemed it wise to command re- 
plies from learned Churchmen. Among Independents, Baxter and 
Bunyan wrote against it, but not with the skill of Nicholas Bownd, 
who, in a book issued in 1595, set forth for the first time the theory 
that the fourth commandment remained in force, but might be ap- 
plied to Sunday instead of Saturday. A majority of the Puritans 
and Baptists were content to be inconsistent. Embracing the com- 
promise proposed by Bownd, they were successful in impressing a 
Sabbatical character upon the feast, and the illogical institution known 
as the Puritan Sabbath came into being. It is not Protestant, and 
it is not Churchly, and observers of the seventh day point out that 
the test of time has stamped it an absurdity and a failure. All that 
religious enthusiasm and civil enactment could do for the Puritan 
Sabbath has failed; the world will have none of it. 

Roger Williams organized Rhode Island as a Baptist common- 
wealth in 1639. In 1671 a separation occurred in the Baptist church 
at Newport, part of the members seceding to set up a Seventh-Day 
congregation. Somewhat later, similar societies arose in Pennsy]l- 
vania and in New Jersey. Rhode Island has been the chief seat of a 
not unsuccessful propaganda. The Newport church is now extinct; 
the building is used as a place for relics. There are now seven 
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Seventh-Day churches in the State; one in Woodville, one in Rock- 
ville, two in Hopkinton, and three in Westerly, whither, from New- 
port, the body of original Sabbatarians emigrated. 

What we see in Westerly, then, is the result of the Protestant 
principle followed to its conclusion. We see this in actual existence, 
side by side with bodies which have retained more of the Church 
idea. Since Christ Church is representative of a reformed Church 
which is not, accurately speaking, Protestant, it will be of interest to 
remark its relations with the Seventh-Day Baptists. 

The Seventh-Day minister, at the invitation of the rector and the 
bishop of the diocese, has participated in the Church service. The 
rector has preached in the Baptist place of worship; but, when he 
did so, the minister absented himself, so disclaiming responsibility. 
He described only the general position of Baptists when, replying to 
the rector’s inquiry as to the character in which he was recognized 
by the Baptist congregation, he told him that he preached on his own 
responsibility, without recognition of any sort. Logical Baptists 
caunot regard a visiting clergyman as a minister,—indeed, not as a 
Christian. The Westerly minister has informed me that a Mussul- 
man or a Buddhist would speak to his congregation on the same foot- 
ing as a Christian priest. 

One is tempted to remark here upon the vast emptiness of the 
outcry against Episcopalians for their attitude in the matter of “ min- 
isterial reciprocity.” No indignation is expressed at Baptist intoler- 
ance, and yet no Churchman would deny the Christian character of 
clergymen outside his communion, however he might be constrained 
to regard their ministerial authority. It happens that the very rela- 
tions we are considering were the occasion of the enactment of the 
canon which denies ministers of other denominations the right to offi- 
ciate in congregations of the Episcopal Church,—the canon which has 
lately been the object of so much discreetly inspired and carefully 
fanned wrath. 

In 1870, the Reverend Mr. Hubbard, then rector of Christ Church, 
agreed with the Baptist minister of the town to exchange duties for 
once. Accordingly, Mr. Hubbard conducted service at the Baptist 
meeting-house, while the Baptist minister appeared in the chancel 
of Christ Church in surplice and stole, and performed the full service, 
including the functions of absolution and benediction. The Baptist 


minister had promised, as an acknowledgment of their courtesy and 
liberality, to throw open his communion-table to Episcopalians. 
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His congregation forbade the carrying out of the promise. Mr. 
Hubbard was brought to trial before an ecclesiastical court, which 
found that his procedure, however injudicious, was in violation of 
no existing statute. Thereupon, the General Convention of the 


Episcopal Church in the United States, meeting the following year, 
enacted what is now Canon 17, Title I., Digest of Canons: 


“No Minister in charge of any Congregation of this Church, or, in case of 
vacancy or absence, no Churchwardens, Vestrymen, or Trustees of the Congre- 
gation, shall permit any person to officiate therein, without sufficient evidence 
of his being duly licensed or ordained to minister in this Church: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be so construed as to forbid communicants of the 
Church to act as Lay- Readers.” 


This is the subject of much recent and present controversy. A 


symposium of the opinions of a number of bishops upon it, gathered 
by an enterprising sectarian journal, the secret enemy of all attempts 
to heal the wounds of Christ’s body, has been placed before the 
world as if it were the final word upon the whole subject of church 
reunion. Whatever may be the individual opinions of bishops, the 
fact is, the word “ officiate” in the canon, on which its force dep nds, 
has never been given an authoritative interpretation. The rost 
churchly view would not look upon preaching, for instance, as “ offici- 
ating.” Certainly the canon should be interpreted in the light of 
its origin. That it was the result of the Westerly affair, while not 
now generally remembered, is certain from the statements of those 
who were familiar with the circumstances of its enactment, among 
them one, at least, of the most eminent canonists of the church. It is 
an interesting and striking fact that the canon which has been de- 
nounced as the chief barrier to Christian unity should have originated 
in an attempt to force relations between a representative of the 
Church, and of the extreme left of Protestantism. 


From this village proceeded, two years ago, a remarkable series of 
messages, conveying proposals of peace to other Christian bodies. 
The Seventh-Day Baptist General Conference met in Westerly, in 
1892, and issued addresses to the official bodies of the Episcopal, the 
Congregational, the Presbyterian, and the Baptist churches. The 
addresses were composed with great skill and impressiveness. There 
is reason to suspect their sincerity as proposals for union, but there 
can be no doubt that their clear logic was most embarrassing to 
recipients who were engaged in an attempt to connect the Lord’s Day 
with the Hebrew Sabbath. 
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The address sent to the National Council of Congregational 
Churches was not acknowledged by the secretary, and itis not known 
that it was presented to the Council, though a private letter from Dr. 
Fisher, of Yale University, shows that it was received. The Baptist 
associations generally ignored it. One clerk wrote that he could not 
present an address fromachurch in error. The clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Southern branch of the Presbyterian Church wrote 
that he had received the address,—no more. The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the North did not even acknowledge it. 

The reception accorded the address in the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church was, I am assured by the chairman of the com- 
mittee charged with its promulgation, “courtesy itself.” The Bishop 
of Rhode Island interested himself in the matter, the secretaries of 
both Houses wrote that it would be a pleasure to present it, and it 
was in due course read before the Bishops and the Deputies. The 
former referred it to their Committee on Memorials, the latter to 
their Committee on Christian Unity; and these committees now have 
it under consideration. The polite consideration paid to the memo- 
rial was marked, and it was the subject of much kindly comment 
in debate on related questions. 

The behavior of the Episcopal Church, in such contrast with 
that of other denominations, is accounted for by the fact that it alone 
is not implicated in the absurdity of supporting a Christian feast by 
a Hebrew reason. To it Sunday is just such a day as are Easter, 
Christmas, Epiphany, and the Saints’ Days, and depends for its char- 
acter solely upon the decree of the Church. Except for the few par- 
ticulars in which Protestantism has invaded it,—chiefly in the intro- 
duction of the Decalogue into the Office of Holy Communion, which 
requires the reading on Sundays of the command to keep Saturdays, — 
a performance which leaves an ill taste in the mouth of most priests, — 
it does not pretend that the Lord’s Day is a Sabbath. 

Of course, it is impossible for the Episcopal Church to do more 
than give the proposal of the Seventh-Day people a polite reply. 
Between these two bodies, the logical representatives of two ideas, 
the issue is perfectly clear. They understand each other perfectly, 
and have the mutual sympathy of opponents who recognize each 
other’s sincerity in a quarrel which is irreconcilable. For the whole 
issue between the Church and Protestantism focuses itself in the con- 
test between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath. One is witness to 
the authority of the body of redeemed humanity to make laws super- 
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sessive even of Mosaic commandments; the other is the individual- 
istic denial of such authority. The Lord’s Day is Christian; the 
Sabbath is not. I now venture to inquire whether the sect of 
Seventh-Day Baptists, affiliating with Judaism, does not reveal itself 
as a lapse from the religion of Jesus? In this inquiry is involved 
the question whether Protestantism, considered logically, is not es- 
sentially un-Christian. 

The Seventh-Day Baptist Handbook rebukes “ an age which talks 
gushingly about salvation through faith.” The Handbook traces 
with pride the genesis of the body it represents from the heretical 
sects before mentioned in this article. Of these, the Ebionites and 
the Nazarenes regarded the Jewish law as obligatory, branded St. 
Paul as an apostate, and denied the divinity of Christ. The Hyp- 
sistarii blended a Greek paganism with the worship of fire. The 
Cathari held the Persian doctrine of a good and an evil god, and 
taught that the evil one created the visible world; part of them wor- 
shipped the devil, and railed against Jesus as a false prophet. The 
Petrobrussians were insane iconoclasts, and the Passagii practised cir- 
cumcision and denied Christ’s divinity. 

At the Seventh-Day General Conference of 1886 a minute was 
adopted, setting forth that while a few might dissent, it is neverthe- 
less the general belief of the denomination that Christ will come 
again, and that, while some might think otherwise, the prevailing 
belief is that there will be resurrection. It seems there is doubt 
about it. The Sadducees had a similar doubt. 

The Christian Creed is unknown to the religious assemblies of 
these people. The Westerly minister cannot affirm his belief in its 
statements. He, however, began a course of lectures upon it a few 
weeks ago, but was interrupted at the first one by a deacon who rose 
and protested, declaring that he hoped to see the day when all creeds 
shall have perished. This deacon did not protest when recently a 
Hebrew, visiting the town, attended by invitation the Seventh-Day 
service, and being called upon to pray, did so, according to his faith, 
in Hebrew. 

It is a fact complimentary to the Baptists that their denomination 
has produced far more than its share of Hebrew scholars. The Sab- 
bath-Baptist clergy-list shows the names of authorities on Hebrew 
out of all proportion to its size. The Westerly minister himself is 
a past-master of the language and literature. His monograph on the 
“Song of Songs” is to be ranked with the works of Ewald and 
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Oettli; it won Mr. Daland the friendship of Franz Delitzsch, and 
gave American scholarship a European reputation. He is the editor 
of a periodical named “ The Peculiar People,” devoted to Hebrew in- 
terests. Its motto is: Judeus sum: judaici nihil a me alienum puto. 
It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the purpose of this paper, 
or to be uninspired by the enthusiasm with which the editor holds up 
the ideas of the adoption of the Hebrew tongue by all the scattered 
people, and the re-establishment in Palestine of a Hebrew common- 
wealth. Its importance for us is that in its columns the belief of a 
man who stands at the head of his sect finds unimpeded expression. 
He here, over and over again, in every form, and with every em- 
phasis, declares that Christianity is a Jewish creed, expresses the 
hope that no Jew will join a Christian church, and exhorts Christians 
to turn from their errors to the purer faith of Judaism. 


If this is the logical outcome of Protestantism, what is Protes- 
tantism? Let us confess: It is an admission that divisions among 
men are normal. It is a negative which presumes the existence of 
something besides itself. Protestantism cannot exist unless there is 
something against which to protest. It recognizes that “ something, ” 
appeals to it, confesses it a prior fact, every time it names its own 
name. Its wickedness is that it does not, and cannot, anticipate the 
extinction of that against which it protests, for in that extinction 
the possibility of Protestantism would become extinct. It regards 
division as natural and necessary. Disintegration is its principle, 
its product, and its doom. Protest begets protest, and ever into fur- 
ther division divided bodies take their way. The end of the process 
is not reached until absolute individualism is attained. 

But individualism is just what Christianity contemplates as the 
evil from which men are to be saved. Its ethics teach that per- 
sonality is achieved only in association. Its grandest proclamation is 
the paradox that a grain of wheat, except it fall into the ground and 
die, abideth alone; its supreme symbol is the Cross, the witness 
lifted above the centuries that the very death of one for the race is 
the victory for the one and the race alike. So the mission of Christ 
was the founding of a Kingdom. That was the word most often on 
His lips. He did not set going a set of pious sayings. He wrote 
not a line, save once in the sand. He founded a Kingdom. He 
told scores of parables explaining what the Kingdom was like. He 


was accused of being a King. He affirmed before his judges that 
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such He was. The inscription over the cross proclaimed Him the 
head of a Kingdom. Every act of His was to lift men up from indi- 
vidualism, and make them members of a divine Society. Any 
principle which ends in individualism, therefore, if allowed to run 
its course, is bound to reveal itself as un-Christian. 

Seventh-Day Baptists are better than their logic would make 
them; let us hope every Christian sect is. Baptists, most consistent 
of Protestants, are still saved by their glorious inconsistency to be 
worthy and noble members of the Church which their theology 
would deny. 

But may not this pursuit of its logic do something toward re- 
claiming us from our infatuation with a pernicious principle? Is it 
not time we perceived the essential weakness of a negative designa- 
tion? There is much in the form of statements, and there is much 
in names. How long do we propose to continue playing into the 


hands of the papal church by yielding to it the most noble of appel- 
ignoble? When 
every Christian body begins to boast of every catholic feature it can 


lations, and contenting ourselves with the most 


claim, and all together put away that common name which confesses 
Rome a greater fact, we shall be far along toward the day when at 
last our groping hands will meet. 

WiLLiAM Bayarp HALE. 





STEPS TOWARD GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 


THE relation of the Chicago strike and its influences in the devel- 
opment and extension of certain fundamental principles constitute it 
an epochal event in the labor movement and in the industrial devel- 
opment of the country. Probably no new thought has grown out of 
it, nor are there any new principles being developed by it, but the 
strike has emphasized certain principles which have quietly grown 
into activity, and they are now forcing attention. Principles that 
have been crystallized into law are now being approved or attacked, 
as the interests and the ideas of writers dictate. What was consid- 
ered by large bodies of business men as essential in the government, 
management, and operation of railroads is now considered by many 
as revolutionary, although these principles have already quietly taken 
their place in the body of laws governing the land. The purpose of 
this paper is to show how the Chicago strike has empiiasized some of 
these principles, their logical extension to other feat:ires than those 
to which they have been already applied, and their influence upon the 
growth and development of the idea of governmental control, and of 
industrial arbitration. 

The Chicago strike was not constructive of new principles or sys- 
tems, or destructive of those already existing; but it did emphasize 
some principles which were not recognized as even existing. The 
vast proportions of the forces enlisted in a gigantic strike for su- 
premacy are sufficient alone to constitute the Chicago affair an im- 
portant event without reference to its influence upon legislation and 
the principles applicable to the management of railroads. As time 
goes on its influence is being felt in several directions, strengthen- 
ing and illuminating the contentions of parties on either side of the 
contest, and drawing careful and critical attention to principles in- 
timately connected with the supremacy of the Federal Government, 
and its relations to the government, management, and operation of 
railroads. 

The strike has crystallized public sentiment upon a question which 
has often been argued but never settled,—that relating to the quasi- 
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_ character of railroad employees. The country now thoroughly 
ecognizes the absolute necessity of considering railroads as represent- 
ing not only their own interests but the interests of the public, and 
that, as they obtain their charters by public consent and are thus 
and by the nature of their business quasi-public corporations, their 
employees are to a degree quasi-public servants and must have a 
status under the law independent of their status as employees of in- 
dividual corporations. It has stimulated anew the inquiry which 
was first made some years ago, during the troubles on the New York 
Central Railroad and on the Southwestern system, as to how railroad 
employees can be brought within the influence of statutory provision 
to such an extent as to be held accountable to the public as well as 
to their employers. (Stability of transportation, stability of business 
in securing constant delivery of supplies, security in preserving life 
through such supplies, all demand an answer to the question, and 
demand emphatically such legislation as will place the railroads and 
their employees on a basis where they shall recognize their allegiance 
to the public. ) I believe that the Chicago strike, in developing leg- 
islation which shall accomplish this great purpose, will be worth all 
it has cost, even admitting the accuracy of the estimates of public 
journals, chiefly “ Bradstreet’s,” that it involved a loss of over 
eighty million dollars. 


One of the chief reasons why the Chicago strike emphasizes vital 
principles lies in the fact that it constitutes a subordinate element in 
a revolution which is quietly taking place in this country, and 
which accords with that phase of a revolution depicted in an edi- 
torial’ on the recent Report of the Strike Commission in “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” where it was declared that “the most momentous stage 
in every revolution is that which takes place silently in the popular 
mind.” The strike was a subordinate phase of this kind of revolu- 
tion, because there preceded it a revolutionary measure far more 
significant than that growing out of the Chicago strike, and which 
is being supplemented by one still more significant. 

It is not necessary for me to say that I approach this part of my 
subject from a standpoint entirely opposed to state-socialism as a 
system. I have no faith in it, no adherence to it, and no fondness 
for it, forI believe that as a system state-socialism means the destruc- 
tion of industry and the retrogression of society. Nor need I assert 
that I approach it from a point of view antagonistic to what is 


1“ Revolutionary Statesmanship,” “Harper’s Weekly,” November 24, 1894. 
45 
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known as compulsory arbitration. I have no faith in compulsory 
arbitration as a system for the settlement of labor troubles. I ap- 
proach it, further, from the point of view that neither the Federal nor 
State Governments can or ought to be allowed, as a rule, to regulate 
rates of wages or prices of commodities. 
Notwithstanding these professions, I am not afraid of state or 
ny other form of socialism, but I am ready to re-examine these pro- 
sitions to which I am opposed and, if expedient, to apply some of 
the features involved in each of them. In what respect, therefore, 
does the Chicago strike become a subordinate element in a revolution 


which is now going on? 


( In 1887 the Congress, at the demand of the shippers of the coun- 


try, and in their interest as it was supposed, made the declaration 
that all charges made for any service rendered or to be rendered in 
the transportation of passengers or property on interstate railroads, or 
in connection therewith, or for the receiving, delivering, storage, or 
handling of such property, should be reasonable and just, and every 
unjust and unreasonable charge for such service was prohibited and 
declared to be unlawful. This declaration was made in the “ Act to 
Regulate Commerce,” approved February 4, 1887) The Act not only 
made the declaration which I have recited, but gave power to thi 
Interstate Commerce Commission, created by it, to carry out its prin- 
ciple s. It established the machinery for the re gulation of freight rates 
over all the interstate railroads of the United States, and, as a logical 
result, over all railroads. This declaration has become to all intents 
and purposes an authoritative interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States, because it has been sustained by the courts. In a 
certain sense it explains the Constitution. The legislative declaration 
was made under the clauses of the Constitution providing for the gen- 
eral welfare and for the regulation of commerce between the States, 
and it enlarges the Constitution through interpretation because of the 
necessity for such enlargement. ‘ 

The Congress of the United States, acceding to the demands of 
he shippers of the country, recognized that existing conditions were 
in conflict with a moral sentiment comprehending the justness and 
the equity involved in the transportation of commodities essential to 
the welfare of the people. But this declaration was emphatically 
socialistic, it was compulsory arbitration, it was emphatically a law 
regulating the prices of commodities through the price of services. 
I understand the position of the courts in sustaining this, and 














‘ 


believe the position to be correct, and that is the old principle of 
regulating pikes, tolls, ete. The declaration of the law was not the 
declaration of a new principle, but it was the crystallization of an old 
principle into Federal legislation, with the proper machinery for 
carrying it out, and the machinery as well as the declaration makes it 
state-socialistic in character, makes it compulsory arbitration, be- 
cause it undertakes not only to regulate the affairs of corporations 
but to arbitrarily adjust the contracts made in connection therewith. 
What is the consequence of this, as shown in another step in that 
silent revolution which is taking place? 

There is now pending in Congress a measure which has passed 
the House of Representatives by a very strong majority; it is very 
socialistic, as much so as any legislation that has been considered 
favorably by any government in the closing half of this century. 
As a state-socialistic measure it equals the compulsory insurance 
legislation of Germany; as legislation establishing the most rigid and 
stringent laws for the most compulsory of compulsory arbitration it 
has no equal. I refer to the pooling bill (H. R. 7,273) now pending 
in the Senate. I have not a word to say on the merits of this bill, 
of its necessity, of its effects, or against it. I cite it only to show 
the second phase of the silent revolution to which I have referred. 
This pending legislation is demanded at the instance of the shippers 
and the railroads of the country, and its passage is being aided by 
a powerful lobby in their service. The railroads base their advocacy 
of the bill on the claim that it will be to the interest of the shippers 
to have such alaw. The bill provides for a great trust, with the 
government of the United States as the trustee. It provides that the 
roads of the country may enter into contracts, agreements, and ar- 
rangements, which are enforceable between the parties thereto as 
common carriers, for the regulation of freight pooling, and that under 
proper rules of procedure every such contract, agreement, or arrange- 
ment may be changed or abrogated by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

When the first bill to regulate commerce was passed the great 
and powerful wedge of state-socialism, or so far as control of rail- 
roads is concerned, was driven one-quarter of its length into the 
timber of conservative government—of that government which means 
democracy. The pending bill, the moment it becomes a law, will 
drive the wedge three-quarters of its length into the timber. There 
will then be needed but one more blow to drive the wedge home, 
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and that blow will come at the instance of business and not of 
labor—entire governmental control of all the railroads of the coun- 
try instead of partial control under the laws now existing or pro- 
posed. ( With twenty-five per cent of all the railroad interests of 
the country now under the control of the Government, through its 
courts, it is but a very short step to that final blow which will send 
the wedge its full length and bring entire governmental control. \) This 
blow will be struck in the most seductive way. It will come through 
a demand that the Government shall take charge of the roads, not 
purchase them—shall take charge of the roads and out of the pro- 
ceeds of the transportation business guarantee to the existing stock- 
holders of the roads a small but reasonable rate of dividend. Under 
such a seductive movement the stockholders themselves, conserva- 
tive men, will vote for the striking of the blow. All this, as I have 
said, will be at the demand and in the interest of the railroads and 
of the shippers, and not of the labor involved in carrying on the work 
of transportation, as the demand of to-day for the enactment of the 
pooling bill is alleged to be largely in the interest of the shippers and 
of the public welfare. Will the railroads now consistently demand, 
and keep their lobby employed to secure, the extension of the same 
principles to labor, and thus give their employees the status of semi- 
public servants and thus help to prevent or reduce the number of 
strikes on all interstate roads, and logically on all roads? 

The Act to Regulate Commerce, approved February 4, 1887, 
was followed by an act creating boards of arbitration, approved Octo- 
ber 1, 1888. This act embodied to a certain extent the suggestions 
of the President in a special message to Congress, of date April 22, 
1886, in which the creation of a board of arbitration for the purpose 
of settling disputes was recommended. ‘The provisions of this act, 
however, were in the main simply administrative. The Act con- 
tained no declaration of principle like that embodied in the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. Under the arbitration act of 1888 no action 
was ever taken until the appointment of a Commission to investigate 
the Chicago strike; in fact, the Act had been on the statute-books a 
long time before it was known to many, and at the time of the 
Chicago difficulty was practically forgotten. It had never been con- 
sidered a revolutionary measure in any sense, or one that could by 
any means overturn existing institutions or subvert the principles 
of our Government. In comparison with the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce it was a tame affair, for the interstate commerce act was 
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decidedly revolutionary, as already pointed out, while the arbitration 
act had no elements of the kind in it from the first to the last sec- 
tion. It will be seen by what has been said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has committed itself to the principle of regulating the busi- 
ness of transportation through the regulation of freight rates, the 
terms and conditions of contracts pertaining thereto, by establishing 
proper machinery to execute the declarations of law and principle, 
and, in fact, making the Government the trustee of a great trans- 
portation trust. It has also committed itself, in the Act of October 
1, 1888, to the principle of adjusting labor controversies by arbitra- 
tion. It has asserted its right to control to a certain extent the busi- 
ness of the railroads of the country because of the necessity of such 
control in securing stability and peace. The Act to Regulate Com- 
merce has, in effect, made the railroads comprehended by it quasi- 
Federal corporations. The Act of October 1, 1888, creating boards 
of arbitration, recognized the necessity of adjusting difficulties, but 
it did not go far enough. It does not place the employees on inter- 
state railroads in the position of quasi-public servants, because the 
law has made no declaration of principle, but simply provided a 


board to which parties can resort in case of controversy. Something 
more is needed,—something in the nature of the declaration contained 
in the Act to Regulate Commerce,—to place railroad employees in a 
position where they must to a certain extent recognize the public 
and the railroads as their joint employers. 


I can now answer why it is that the Chicago strike is exerting an 
influence as a subordinate phase of a silent revolution—a revolution 
probably in the interest of the public welfare. It is because it em- 
phasizes the claim that there must be some legislation which shall 
place railroad employees on a par with the railroad employers in 
conducting the business of transportation, so far as the terms and 
conditions of employment are concerned; it is because the events of 
that strike logically demand that another declaration of law and of 
the principles of the Federal Government shall be made; a declara- 
tion that all wages paid, as well as charges for any service rendered in 
the transportation of property, passengers, etc., shall be reasonable and 
just. A declaration of this character, backed by the machinery of 
the Government to carry it in effect, would give to railroad employees 
the status of quasi-public servants. The machinery accompanying 
such a declaration should be modelled on the interstate commerce 
act. It should be provided that some authority be established for 
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the regulation of wage contracts on railroads. I would not have the 
machinery of the law for the regulation of such matters provide for 
a compulsory adjustment, as now provided for the adjustment of 
freight rates, but I would have such machinery that there would be 
little inducement under it on the part of railroads to pay unjust and 
unreasonable wages and on the part of employees to quit work when 
they were just and reasonable. 

A bill (H. R. 8,259) is now pending in Congress which makes 
the declaration as to just and reasonable wages and provides for the 
submission, by agreement, of all differences relating to the terms and 
conditions of employment on railroads to a properly constituted tri- 
bunal, but I submit that this step in the silent revolution now going 
on is a subordinate one, and that should the principle involved be 
enacted into law, as I trust it will be, it could not be considered as 
another blow, but only a light tap, on the wedge of state-socialism ; 
it could be considered as a phase only of the great blow now contem- 
plated by the pooling bill. If this measure for the regulation of 
wages on interstate railroads, which places the employees in the 
position of quasi-public servants, amenable to the public as well as 
to their incorporated employers, is considered by any one as a piece 
of state-socialism, I can only refer to the other features of the revo- 
lution already in active operation. I think I recognize the distinc- 
tion between governmental adjustment of freight rates and like adjust- 
ment of wage rates, and I fully agree that while the Government can 
fix the compensation of its employees, it cannot and ought not to 
attempt arbitrarily to fix that of the employees of railroads; but I 
further recognize that it is the right and.duty of the Government to 
prevent the interruption of interstate commerce and the obstruction of 
the mails, and that in the exercise of this right it ought to have a 
voice in making the terms and adjusting the conditions of the em- 
ployment of the employees engaged in such service. This it can do 
through some such machinery of law as that provided in the present 


Act to Regulate Commerce. ( The prosperity of our railroads is a ne- 


cessity upon which business stability largely depends, and every rea- 
sonable means which can. prevent disaster should be considered. 

I read in an interesting editorial from “ The Nation” (November 
22, 1894), on the Chicago strike, that “ Nothing is more needed at 
this crisis than the practice of treating the working-classes as busi- 
ness men fully capable of managing their own affairs, and not as 
children who are being put upon by their elders,” etc. The enact- 
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ment of a law such as that indicated would place the employees of 
railroads upon a business basis and would recognize their capacity to 


conduct properly their own business in connection with the business 
of their employers, and if it be said that it would recognize them as 
children who are being put upon by their elders, what shall be said 
of the interstate commerce act and of the pooling bill? 

that merchants and shippers are children who are being 

their elders and mus: be coddled? 


In the broad and patriotic message of the President, already 
referred to, there occur the following passages: 


“Under our form of government the value of labor as an element of national 
prosperity should be distinctly recognized, and the welfare of the laboring man 
should be regarded as especially entitled to legislative care. In a country which 
offers to allits citizens thelighest attainments of social and political distinction, 
its workingmen cannot justly or safely be considered as irrevocably consigned 
to the limits of aclassand entitled to no attention and allowed no protest against 
neglect.” 

“The laboring man, bearing in his hand an indispensable contribution to 
our growth and progress, may well insist, with manly courage and as a right, 
upon the same recognition from those who make our laws as is accorded to any 
other citizen having a valuable interest in &harge; and his reasonable demands 
should be met in such a spirit of appreciation and fairness as to induce a con- 
tented and patriotic codperation in the achievement of a grand national destiny.” 

“ While the real interests of labor are not promoted by a resort to threats and 
violent manifestations, and while those who, under the pretext of an advocacy 
of the claims of labor, wantonly attack the rights of capital, and for selfish pur- 
poses or the love of disorder sow seeds of violence and discontent, should neither 
be encouraged nor conciliated, all legislation on the subject should be calmly 
and deliberately undertaken, with no purpose of satisfying unreasonable de- 
mands or gaining partisan advantage.” 

“The present condition of the relations between labor and capital is far from 
satisfactory. The discontent of the employed is due in a large degree to the 
grasping and heedless exactions of employers and the alleged discrimination in 
favor of capital as an object of governmental attention. It must be conceded 
that the laboring men are not always careful to avoid causeless and unjustifiable 
disturbance.” 


I commend these wise utterances to all legislators, to al 
ers, to all employees. They contain the principles which will 
to industrial peace and to the continuity of industrial prosperity. 
These principles have been emphasized, since they were announced 
by the President, by the British Royal Commission on Labor, under 
the conspicuous chairmanship of the Duke of Devonshire; and the 
Hon. C. C. Kingston, Q.C., Premier of South Australia, in an 


elaborate article on Industrial Agreements and Conciliation,’ has 


1 See “Review of Reviews,” December, 1894. 
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made an able argument in their support; in fact, if the Premier had 
had the pending arbitration bill before him and had held a brief in 
its favor, he could not have more thoroughly advocated it than he 
has in the article referred to. He points out that if one hundred in- 
dividuals entering into one hundred separate agreements are entitled 
to secure their enforcement, there is no reason why one agreement, 
made on behalf of the same individuals acting collectively, should 
not be afforded recognition, and he thinks that in these days of highly 
organized trade associations the question of industrial agreements and 
conciliation is second to none as affecting the prevention or settle- 
ment of industrial disputes. Such disputes, in the absence of sur- 
render by either party, can be ended only by agreement between 


both. But he wisely asks the question, What assurance is there to 


either master or man, in the absence of any binding treaty, that war 
will not be again declared at any moment? We must agree with 
Mr. Kingston that organizations, whether of masters or men, should 
be afforded the same facilities for combination and agreement as are 
given in the case of ordinary joint-stock companies, and to this end 
he would have unions, or associations of unions, made capable of 
registration and of quast-incorporation. 

The bill now pending to provide for arbitration, and for the further 
incorporation of labor organizations and for their recognition, is in di- 
rect line with this argument of Mr. Kingston, who believes that a union 
should act through a committee, and an association of several unions 
through its council, or whatever its executive board may be. He 
points out with great force that on the occasion of great strikes the 
public cries out for conciliation. He therefore urges that boards should 
be established in anticipation of the differences they are designed to 
prevent, for when war has been declared and the disputants, as it 
were, are at each other's throats, each hopeful of ultimate success, 
they are seldom in the mood to listen to peacemakers. As well might 
it be attempted to organize a fire brigade in the midst of a conflagra- 
tion as to provide for an effectual system of arbitration in the middle 
of a strike. These are the views of an able statesman, and they are 
gratifying indorsements from the antipodes, from a country which is 
making great progress in all labor legislation, of the principles laid 
down in the President’s message of 1886. Carried into effect, it 
must be conceded that they constitute a feature, although subordi- 
nate, of the silent revolution which is leading the country into gov- 
ernmental control. Opposed as I am to the taking over of the railroads 
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by the Government, and believing fully in the interstate commerce 
act, I cannot avoid the logical results of the movements which are 
now going on. My chief purpose now, however, is to call the atten- 
tion of the public to the demands of the railroads and the merchants 
and shippers themselves for the control of our railroads by the Fed- 
eral Government, and to the subordinate influence which the passage 
of an arbitration bill must have in securing such control, and, fur- 
ther, to insist that governmental control on one side shall not be 
conceded while leaving the doctrine of laissez faire to have its full 
operation upon the other element, labor. 

The Chicago strike must be recognized as a factor in producing 
the changes in Federal law now going on, for it is dissipating a good 
deal of the haze which has hung before the eyes of both labor and 
capital; it is teaching the public the necessity of placing labor and 
capital on a strong business basis of reciprocal interests, but interests 
which recognize the public as their chief master. The discussion of 
the personal equation in the great Chicago strike has nothing to do 
with the principles involved. Action must be taken on the side of 
law and order, without reference to individuals, recognizing, how- 
ever, that law and order mean the welfare of the nation and are based 
on principle and not on specific, individual acts, and that govern- 
ments must adopt from various systems those features which are ap- 
plicable under the conditions and necessities of the time, whether 
they are taken from a system of Government already in existence or 


one that may be advocated purely on theory. The experience of 
the American Government, which has adopted more socialistic ele- 


ments than any other, is a sufficient guaranty of the conservative em- 
bodiment in labor legislation of the best ascertainable methods on 
which the majority of men can unite, not as partisans in the interest 
of labor or capital as such, but as patriots endeavoring to secure free- 
dom from strikes, riots, intimidations, and violence of all kinds, 
which must be condemned by all right-minded men. The dictates of 
lofty patriotism should be the power to demand measures for their 
prevention. One of these measures comprehends industrial concilia- 
tion and arbitration. The warmest friends of this measure, however, 
do not claim that it is a complete remedy for labor troubles. They 
do claim that it is an effective balance-wheel and that it will secure 
better and firmer relations than now exist between the two great ele- 
ments of business, and on a business basis. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 





COLORADO’S EXPERIMENT WITH POPULISM. 


Prior to the year 1892, Colorado was considered, on national 
issues at least, a reliable Republican State—in presidential elections 
always Republican. In 1882, and again in 1886, a Democratic gov- 
ernor was elected, but the other State officers were Republicans. 
The election of 1892, however, revealed a remarkable change of 
sentiment among the people; and the following analysis of the total 
vote for governor for each of four successive elections will furnish 
food for reflection: 


REPUBLICAN. DEMOCRAT. PROHBIBITIONIST. POPULIST. 


Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
whole vote. whole vote. whole vote whole vote. 


42.67 2.28 1.18 

50.11 42.38 . 28 6.23 

1892 9.54 .88 47.19 
1894 (unofficial) 3. 4.12 .50 41.38 


It would appear from this table that the Democratic party has been 
almost obliterated in Colorado. It is a fact, however, that in the 
last election a great many Democrats voted the Republican ticket 
as the only practicable way of defeating Populism—this notwith- 
standing the fact that in 1892 more than three-fourths of the Demo- 
cratic party went over to the Populists, and that more than one- 
sixth of the Republicans did the same, with the result that Davis H. 
Waite was elected governor with a complete corps of Populist State 
officials. The Populist party did not, however, have equal success 
in the legislative elections of that year. In the house of represen- 
tatives the Republicans had a majority. In the senate they had a 
plurality which could be overcome only by a combination of Popu- 
lists and Democrats. Colorado's experiment in Populism is, there- 
fore, an experiment in administration, and not in law-making. 

The Populist movement in Colorado is not identical, either in 
causes or development, with the corresponding movement in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the South. The real influence which suddenly 
swelled the Populist vote from 6 per cent to 47 per cent of the total 
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vote of the State, is found not in the Ocala platform of the Farmers’ 
Alliance, nor in the vagaries of the Omaha platform, but in the atti- 
tude of the two great national parties on the question of bimetallism. 
The voters of Colorado of all parties are practically unanimous in 
the advocacy of bimetallism. Long prior to the National Conven- 
tions of 1892 there had developed an intense sentiment that the 
policy of gold monometallism was destructive not only to the inter- 
ests of Colorado, but to manufacturing, producing, and commercial 
interests throughout the United States. In the hope of influencing 
national policy, “ silver clubs” were organized throughout the State 
in the winter of 1891 and 1892, the members of which were pledged 
to vote for no presidential candidate who was not committed, and 
whose party was not committed, to the free coinage of silver. Dele- 
gates and organized committees labored with the Republicans at 
Minneapolis, and afterward with the Democrats at Chicago. Their 
efforts were fruitless. Then followed the Populist Convention at 
Omaha, with a declaration in favor of bimetallism, but with a de- 
mand for paper money, to be distributed in accordance with the sub- 
treasury scheme of the Farmers’ Alliance, “or a better system” 
(noscitur ex sociis). Here, then, was a national party pledged to the 
free coinage of silver. Thousands of Colorado voters turned to it, 
not because they accepted its doctrines on other subjects,—for they 
ignored them,—but for the purpose of protesting against the attitude 


of the two dominant parties on the one subject of coinage. At the 
ensuing election the Weaver electors received a plurality of nearly 
15,000 votes in Colorado, and the Populist candidate for governor 
was elected by a plurality of 5,436. Thus Colorado soon found her- 
self subject to the full sway ofa Populist régime. 

From the foregoing statement it will be apparent that Popu- 
list ascendancy in Colorado was accidental. It did not represent 
the judgment of the great mass of citizens. The peculiar doctrines 
of the Populist party have no hold on those who, by their enter- 
prise, their investments, and their labor, have done and are still 
doing so much to develop the wonderful and varied resources of the 


State. It was witha shock of surprise that vigorous and enterprising, 
albeit conservative, Colorado suddenly discovered that she had put 
her neck into the yoke of Populist control. 

Since the character of a State administration must usually be, 
and in this case was, determined by the policy and conduct of the 
man who happened to be chief executive, it is fair to inquire whether 
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any peculiar or radical features should be attributed to the party and 
its principles, or to the idiosyncrasies of the man. After a guber- 
natorial career of nearly two years, Governor Waite sought a renom- 
ination. The State Convention of his party gave it to him with 
great unanimity and boundless enthusiasm. At the ensuing election 
he received more than 40 per cent of the total vote of the State. 
These facts can be considered only as an approval and ratification by 
his party of his public acts. 

The dominant idea which permeates the Omaha Populist platform 
and its immediate predecessors is a concentrated paternalism. The 
Government ownership of railroads, of telegraph lines, of telephones; 
the reclamation by the Government of lands held by corporations 
and by aliens; the abolition of banks; the direct issue of full legal- 
tender paper money, not supported by a coin reserve; the lending of 
this money to the people on the security of “ imperishable farm prod- 
ucts,” stored in Government warehouses,—these are characteristic 
features of Populism. The party also appeals to and emphasizes 
class distinctions. It calls for a “union of the labor forces of the 
United States”; it declares that “‘if any will not work neither shall 
he eat’”; it sees naught but wickedness in the two great parties, and 
alleges that “corruption dominates the ballot-box, the legislatures, 
the Congress, and touches even the ermine of the bench.” 

Colorado in its State administration under Governor Waite gave 
an illustration of the practical operation of these Populist principles. 
Paternalism manifested itself in the assumption that the Governor is 
“the Government.” Class distinctions were emphasized and in- 
creased by the announcement that the rich have had their day and 
turn about is fair play. The courts, if they differed from the ex- 
ecutive in the construction of constitution or statutes, were corrupt 
usurpers. Under such influences the spirit of anarchy was fostered 
and grew apace, and the State was brought to the very verge of 
civil war. Is this indictment sustained by the facts? 

In the first year of Governor Waite’s administration there is 
little that requires comment. His inaugural message, although 
colored by populistic sentiment, was a strong address, and as con- 
servative as could be expected from a disciple of the Omaha creed. 
Its most radical feature, perhaps, was the recommendation that a rail- 
road commission of three members be created, with power “ to hear 
and determine complaints, without recourse to the courts.” 

The Governor’s intemperate utterances in the summer of 1893, 
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which gave to him and to his State an extended and unpleasant 
notoriety, have been unduly exaggerated. Words which, when 
taken with the context, show only a rhetorical but injudicious em- 
phasis, have been construed as manifesting a spirit of bloodthirsty 
violence. Their practical effect, however, was to create in the out- 
side world a distrust of Colorado, and among the conservative peo- 
ple of the State they created a feeling of apprehension as to what a 
Populist administration might do in the emergencies of the times. 
This apprehension was justified by subsequent events. 

Under the laws of the State of Colorado the Governor appoints 
the three members of the Fire and Police Board of the city of 
Denver, and these appointments are made “ with power of suspension 
or removal at any time for cause, to be stated in writing, but not for 
political reasons.” Under this provision of law, the Governor made, 
from time to time, various changes in the personnel of the Fire and 
Police Board. These changes resulted in considerable friction and 
some litigation. Finally the Governor attempted to remove two of 
his appointees, who denied his authority so to do. The merits of 
the controversy between the Populist Governor and his Populist 
appointees do not concern us. Suffice it to say, that these members 
of the Fire and Police Board claimed that the real reasons for their 
removal were political, and that the assigned cause was a mere pre- 
tence. ‘They refused to surrender their offices until the right there- 
to should be judicially determined and, in the meanwhile, obtained 
an injunction restraining the new appointees from interfering with 
them in the discharge of their duties. It is doubtless true also that, 
in anticipation of armed attack, they prepared for armed resistance. 
It should be said, however, that these officials at all times averred 
that if it should be judicially determined that they were not entitled 
to their offices, they would immediately surrender them. 

The slow-moving process of the courts, however, did not, in the 
opinion of the Governor, furnish an adequate remedy. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Supreme Court had promptly upheld the 
executive power in a previous controversy over appointments to the 
same Board, the Governor determined to carry out his purposes by 
force. He construed his constitutional power “to execute the laws” 
as including the power to forcibly induct his appointees into office 
without the intervention of civil process. His views upon this sub- 
ject can be best illustrated by extracts from his own official statement. 


He says: 
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“That by the constitution of the State of Colorado the undersigned is charged 
with the duty of executing the laws. . . . That, acting upon the belief that he 
was authorized to carry into effect any order of removal that he might make in 
conformity with law .. . the undersigned . . . as commander-in-chief of the 
militia of the State of Colorado, upon the 14th day of March, 1894, duly called 
upon a number of the military forces of the State of Colorado to assist in the 
enforcement of the laws of the State, and in the removal of said Orr and Martin 
from the positions so wrongfully held by them. . . . The said military force 
was directed to proceed to the said City Hall in the city of Denver, and demand 
of the said Orr and Martin that they vacate the offices and apartments so unlaw- 
fully withheld by them, and that they desist and refrain from further interfer- 
ence with, or control over, the officers and patrolmen of the Police Department 
of the city of Denver, or the officers of the Fire Department of the city of 
Denver.” 


After speaking of the preparations of Orr and Martin for armed 
resistance to this military demand, the Governor further states that 
he deemed it his duty to call upon all of the National Guard of the 
State of Colorado to place themselves under arms in their respective 
armories, subject to call. 

“ How great a matter a little fire kindleth!” A controversy over 
two petty municipal offices sets a whole State in uproar. Although 
the law provides ample machinery for the swift determination of titles 
to office, this machinery is not employed. A military demand is 
made, and military force is at once used to enforce the demand. 
Gatling- and Napoleon-guns are trained on the City Hall, and the 
military forces of the city are drawn up in battle array before it. 
The militia of the entire State are ordered to their respective armories 
to await the orders of the commander-in-chief; and, in the midst of 
the tempest, the Governor calls ‘also for United States troops. The 
correspondence in the War Department of the United States will 
show some of these events in a peculiar light. The Governor calls 


for United States troops to assist him in “ preserving order and pre- 


venting bloodshed.” Upon their arrival he demands that they be 
placed under his orders to assist him in “taking possession of the 
City Hall,” that is, to induct his appointees into office. He learns 
to his dismay that United States troops can be subjected to the com- 
mand of no other than a United States officer, and that they can be 
used only for prevention, and not for aggression. He then requests 
their removal. But, under the judicious control of the wise and ex- 
perienced commander of the Department of the Colorado, they remain, 
and by their presence constitute a protection against further violence, 
a guaranty of safety for life and property. 
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Finally, under the urgent solicitation of citizens, and by the ad- 
vice of General McCook, which we may well presume was supported 
by the moral effect of the presence of United States troops not 
subject to the orders of the Governor, the Governor was induced to 
submit the matter to the Supreme Court of the State, under a consti- 
tutional provision permitting the executive in certain contingencies to 
call upon that body forits opinion. It isa strange commentary upon 
this Populist administration that it should become necessary, in this 
year of grace 1894, for the Supreme Court to re-enunciate principles 
which lie at the very foundation of civil liberty. It isin the follow- 
ing manner that the Court commented on this strange proceeding: 


“Will it be contended that it is the duty of the chief executive of the State 
to install into office, by force, if necessary, every county, precinct, or municipal 
officer whom he may deem entitled to such office, in advance of the determina- 
tion of any controversy that may arise concerning such office? A proposition so 
fraught with danger to every principle of free government cannot for a moment 
be entertained ; and, if such power cannot be lawfully exercised by the Governor 
acting in his civil capacity, a fortiori is the use of military force to that end 
by him as commander-in-chief unauthorized. . . . We repeat that by no rule of 
construction can the power and duty imposed upon the Governor ‘to execute the 
laws’ be held to authorize the forcible induction of an appointee into office. . 

“Monarchical and despotic governments can undoubtedly proceed more 
speedily than a representative government in the enactment, administration, 
and execution of the laws. Reasonable delay is the price we pay in order to 
secure the protection and vindication of personal and property rights under a 
government like ours ; and when it is once conceded that the hardship resulting 
from such delay justifies a resort to the summary exercise of arbitrary power, 
either by the civil or military authority, then will justice be dethroned, and 
despotism or anarchy usurp her seat.” 


It may well be supposed that such display of military force in such 
a cause, the contempt expressed by the chief executive for the es- 
tablished courts, and his assumption of arbitrary power caused great 
ferment in the public mind, and greatly increased the difficulties and 
hardships of industrial and commercial life, already prostrated by the 
general pressure of the times. 

But, under populistic misgovernment, even more serious troubles 
were imminent. As early as February, 1894, differences arose be- 
tween miners and mine-owners at the great gold camp of Cripple 
Creek, resulting in a strike of the most virulent kind. At an early 
stage this strike developed into armed opposition to any working of 
the mines except on terms dictated by the miners’ union. Later, 
mine bosses and foremen were driven away. Miners who advised 
concessions were in several instances grossly maltreated, in ways too 
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horrible to relate, and were ejected from the camp. From the in- 
ception of this trouble, the active and expressed sympathies of the 
Governor were on the side of the miners, and they were thereby em- 
boldened to deeds of violence which certainly would not otherwise 
have been committed. Early in the strike, the sheriff in attempting 
to serve process was met with armed opposition, and after resorting 
to the usual means of assistance he called upon the Governor for aid. 
The militia were sent in response to this demand, but very soon after- 
ward the Governor, publicly alleging that he had been deceived by 
the sheriff and by false representations had been induced to order out 
the military, withdrew them. From that time on the miners looked 
upon him as their champion. The conservative people of the State 
considered that the chief executive was aiding and abetting law- 
lessness. 

There is no need to write a detailed account of the “ Cripple 
Creek War.” It should be stated, however, that hundreds of honest 
miners took no part in, and had no sympathy with, the disgraceful 
procedings that took place. Many of these were compelled to leave 
the camp until the ‘ 


‘ 


war” wasover. Many others were, against their 
will, impressed into service. The evidence seems indisputable that 


many of the leaders of the movement were ex-convicts and known 
outlaws whose right to be called “miners” was doubtful. The 
authorities of El Paso County finally determined to enforce the law 
at all hazards, and the sheriff appointed a large number of deputies 
to assist him in so doing. The “ miners” immediately extended their 
organization, gathered arms and ammunition, invaded private houses 
for the purpose of gathering munitions of war, and unceremoniously 
appropriated them wherever they found them. They stopped trav- 
ellers on the highway and searched them for arms. They built forti- 
fications on “ Bull Hill,” and gathered a force variously estimated at 
from 1,000 to 1,800 armed men. At the first approach of deputies 
they blew up the shaft and shaft-houses of a large mine. <A portion 
of their number went out to meet the deputies and made a night 
attack upon them, resulting in loss of life. 

Now, what is the attitude of this Populist administration in the 
meanwhile? The Governor is openly and even over his own signa- 
ture in the public press charging the Sheriff with gathering an un- 
lawful assemblage, because he had included in his list of deputies 
men from other counties than E] Paso. His Adjutant-General, who 
happens to be a lawyer, is appearing for and defending, in the 
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courts of El Paso County, certain of the “miners” who had been 
already arrested. ‘The Governor’s private secretary, in a published 
interview, encourages the strikers in their resistance to law in words 
like these: 

“The majority of the men on Bull Hill are animated by the conviction that 
they represent a vital principle. They haven’t the slightest fear of death. 


There are scores of those men who believe that if they fall in the impending 
battle, their blood will be the seed which will redeem the cause of labor to the 


world.” 
It is during this period that the expression “D—n capital” is at- 
tributed to Governor Waite. 

Finally a force of 1,000 armed deputies is gathered in camp a 
short distance from “ Bull Hill,” and a battle seems imminent. At 
this stage of the proceedings the Governor visits “ Bull Hill,” where 
he is cordially weleomed. Divers reports exist of his sayings and 
doings there, and, according to newspaper accounts, certain violent 
words which then dropped from his lips became a rallying-cry for 
the “ Bull Hill” battalions. He finally came back bearing overtures 
of peace. He came as the ambassador of “ The Free Coinage Miners’ 
Union, No. 19, W. F. M. A.,” duly appointed by writing bearing 
the seal of the order. 

Under the active influence and pressure of certain citizens brought 
to bear on both parties, a compromise of the original differences was 
finally arrived at, and further bloodshed was avoided. After the 
agreement of compromise was reached, the Governor sent a strong 
body of militia to the scene of conflict, to stand between the belliger- 
ents, and with orders to strictly limit the number of arrests which the 
Sheriff should be permitted to make. 

Throughout this proceeding the Populist Governor, in accordance 
with the spirit of the Omaha platform, seems to consider himself as 
representing not the whole people, but a special class; not employer 
and employee, but employee against employer; not labor and capital, 
but labor as against capital. He himself recognizes this fact and at- 
tempts to justify it. Inasubsequent campaign speech, he remarked : 

“I said when I was elected Governor, and many times since, that in the 
administration of my office { should look after the interest of, and legislate for, 
the laboring man and woman. Fault was found with me that this would be class 
legislation. Well, what if itis? Is it not the truth that for thirty years the two 


old parties have been legislating for the creditorclass? It is true, and turn about 
is fair play.” 


Observe, in passing, that the Governor, having before assumed judicial 
46 
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power, now assumes, perhaps unconsciously, that he can also exercise 
the duties of legislation. The trinity of governmental powers converge 
inhim. This assumption that governmental policies, having swung to 
one side, must now, like a pendulum, swing to the opposite extreme, 
is the cardinal vice in the Populist doctrine. Out of this assumption 
springs the evil genius which has shaped the course of Colorado’s 
Populist administration. 

In December, 1893, the Governor called a special session of the 
General Assembly. His principal purpose was to have a law enacted 
which should make foreign silver coins a legal tender in Colorado. 
With this was coupled a proposition that contracts payable in gold 
should be prohibited. It is unnecessary, perhaps, to say that these 
suggestions dropped still-born, and were by the legislature quickly 
consigned to oblivion. 

The Populist policy of administration could be illustrated by 
numerous other acts of minor importance, but the foregoing are 
surely sufficient. That Colorado suffered in her credit abroad and 
in her enterprise and investments at home is but the necessary corol- 
lary—too intensely verified by actual experience. While all the 
world has suffered from causes which are world-wide, Colorado has 
had the additional burden arising from the spirit of anarchy fos- 
tered by executive authority. 

Colorado is, however, rich in resources. This wealth of re- 
sources can be developed only by the harmonious codperation of capi- 
tal and labor. The existence of such natural sources of prosperity 
serves to strengthen among the people of Colorado a conservative and 
law-abiding spirit, and in no State of the Union will there be found 
a stronger spirit of business integrity and faithfulness in financial ob- 
ligation than among those who bear the burden of taxation,—State, 
county, and municipal. There was, therefore, a universal feeling of 
indignation prevalent in the State when it was found that, by the 
accident of 1892, there had been invoked the spirit of misrule, 
setting labor and capital at variance, breathing violence, and casting 
an odor of discredit upon the State. This feeling of indignation 
was especially strong in the cities and in the agricultural counties, 
where tremendous majorities were given against Governor Waite in 
the recent election. His defeat would have been far more over- 
whelming, except for the support he received from mining counties, 
a support which is sufficiently explained by facts already related. 

In its State convention preceding the late election, the Republican 
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party declared: “The paramount issue in the State of Colorado is 
the suppression of the spirit of anarchy, the restoration and mainten- 
ance of law and order.” Upon this issue the battle was fought, 
and the victory won. The silver question was a minor issue, and 
rested on the proposition, asserted by the Republicans, that the 
people’s party is “the most insidious foe to the restoration of the 
free coinage of silver, in that its platform demands an extensive issue 
of paper money not based upon, or redeemable in, either gold or 
silver.” 

The Eastern press makes an egregious error in assuming, as has 
frequently been done of late, that the Republican victory in Colorado 
denotes defeat of the silver cause. It does not imply the slightest 
diminution of bimetallic sentiment. Certainly, a party which wins 
its victory under the leadership of such men as Senator Teller and 
Senator Wolcott can hardly be said to have grown less zealous in the 
cause of bimetallism. The Republican party of Colorado believes in 
gold and silver coin as the legal-tender money of the country, and 
as the basis of currency issues. It looks with some amusement at 
the present proximity of extremes—the bankers at Baltimore and 
the Populists of the Farmers’ Alliance—the one advocating a paper 
currency based on stockholders’ liability and bank assets (for ex- 
ample, bank buildings, furniture and fixtures, and bills receivable) ; 
the other advocating a paper money issued on the security of “im- 
perishable farm products,” such as wheat, cotton, and tobacco. It 
wonderingly inquires whether we shall depend in future for our 
money supplies “upon the quartz mills or the pulp mills of the 
country.” The combination of doctrines labelled “ Populism” fur- 
nishes, however, no panacea for existing ills. Colorado is not likely 
to repeat her experiment in Populist government. 

JOEL F. VAILE. 





THE GREAT REALISTS AND THE EMPTY STORY- 
TELLERS. 


Wo that has read Rousseau’s “ Confessions” will fail to remem- 
ber the emphatic avowal that he was unfitted for life by the reading 
of novels? To be sure, the novels he read were of a highly romantic, 
or, as it is euphemistically called, “idealistic,” kind, which repre- 
sented a condition of things that never was on land or sea. And it 
was not an occasional excursion the boy, Jean-Jacques, undertook 
into this -delightful region of high-colored improbabilities; but he 
took up his residence there and dwelt there, making only reluctant 
visits to the “sordid” reality which surrounded him. He devoured 
romances with a ravenous appetite for the intoxication which he 
craved, and craved more and more. He sought refuge in a fictitious 
world of resonant speech and mighty deeds from the petites miséres of 
a small bourgeois existence in Geneva. Like the opium-habit the 
craving for fiction grew upon him, until the fundamental part of him 
had suffered irreparable harm. 

It is barely possible, of course, that Rousseau, in looking back 
upon his past life and trying to account for its vagaries and misad- 
ventures, exaggerates the effect of his intemperance in the matter of 
fiction. He may have had a taint from~his birth, making him ner- 
vously unstrung and liable to excesses. But, even making allowance 
for this, I find his avowal interesting and significant. He is not the 
only one who has experienced detrimental effects from dwelling too 
long in the pleasant land of romance. As soon as a man—and par- 
ticularly a child—gets acclimated there, he is likely to become of 
very small account as far as reality is concerned. He becomes less 
and less able to apply sound standards of judgment to the things of 
this world; and as the success in life for which we are all striving 
depends primarily upon this ability to see things straight and to 
judge them clearly, no one can escape the conclusion that a large 
consumption of romantic fiction tends distinctly to disqualify a man 
for worldly success. A habit of mind is produced by the frequent 
repetition of the same or similar impressions; and if, while young, 
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your thoughts move among absurd and lurid unrealities, and your 
eyes become accustomed to the Bengal illumination of romance, you 
will be likely to tumble about like a blundering bat in the daylight. 
Many a time, I will warrant, you have had this very experience of 
waking, as from a delightful dream, when your novel was finished. 
The world and all your daily concerns look pale, dreary and vaguely 
irritating, while your mind is yet vibrating with the courtly speeches 
of some fascinating d’Artagnan, to whom life was but a stage for 
gallant adventures, or with the clash of Ivanhoe’s sword or the im- 
possible heroism of an impossible Esmeralda. The youth who gets 
his mind adjusted to these styles of speech and action and the motives 
which they imply will be severely handicapped in dealing with affairs 
which require a nice discrimination of practical values. He will find 
it next to impossible to command that supreme concentration of effort 
without which no great achievement is accomplished. He will lapse 
into mediocrity, even though he may have been equipped for dis- 
tinction. 


“ But,” you will object, “this escape which romance affords us 
from life’s dreary round of cares and duties is not only delightful but 


beneficial: it refreshes the mind, satisfies a latent craving for the 
heroic, which we all have, and sends sun-gleams from an ideal world 
down into our gray, monotonous existence; it is like canvas-back, 
terrapin, and champagne to a man who is wont to dine on porridge 
and red herring.” 

Well, there is a good deal to be said for this view. But, in my 
opinion, it is unsound. As the world is now constituted, the little 
margin of superiority by which a man secures survival and success 
is so narrow, that the very smallest advantage, gained or squandered, 
may be decisive as to his whole career. Therefore, all education 
should be primarily directed toward securing as intimate an acquaint- 
ance as possible with one’s environment, so that one may be able to 
utilize it most effectively. I freely admit that this is not the aim of 
our present educational system, which flounders helplessly between 
the old humanistic curriculum and the new scientific studies. Buta 
new light has dawned upon our darkness, and education is being re- 
formed about as fast as academic conservatism will permit. This by 
way of a parenthesis, which, however, has a direct bearing upon my 
contention. The most modern novel—which should not be confounded 
with the romance—has set itself this very task of exploring reality, 
and gauging the relative strength of the forces that enter into our 
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lives and determine our fates. It is, therefore, a powerful educa- 
tional agency, and is being utilized as such in at least one of our great 
universities—by Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia College, 
who gives an annual course of lectures on “ The English Novel.” It 
does not act as an opiate dulling our interest in everyday affairs, but 
it sharpens our observation and enables us to detect the significance 
of common facts and events. The reader is a wiser and, perhaps, a 
sadder man, when he rises from the perusal of such a book, as, for 
instance, “ Middlemarch,” which illuminates one of life’s most vital 
problems and enables him to deal with it more intelligently when it 
presents itself for his solution. For it is only a poor, spluttering, 
tallow dip nature has provided you with for the exploration of that 
intricate labyrinth, matrimony; and no Ariadne’s thread will ever 
lead you safely out, if once you have had the hardihood to enter. 
In “ Middlemarch,” the intimate history of two typical marriages is 
related. In the one case, the husband’s career is wrecked oy the 
hard, exacting selfishness of the wife who is a very harpy disguised 
as an angel. In the other case a noble and lovable woman is led by 
her very nobleness intoa no less tragic mistake, and here it is the hus- 
band who is the Moloch in whose arms the wife finds a slow, but no 
less torturing martyrdom. How many thousands, if not millions, 
of lives there are which intersect this story at innumerable points! 
It is as if an electric torch had been thrust into the innermost recesses 
of our lives, throwing its fierce glare upon ourselves and all our sur- 
roundings. I can imagine no more profitable reading either to young 
or old than this great epic of matrimony. 

I have chosen “ Middlemarch” as an example of the modern real- 
istic novel, because I know none, unless it be Thackeray's “ Vanity 
Fair,” which deals so searchingly with typical persons and conditions, 
and so scrupulously excludes everything that does not appertain 
to the experience of the average human being, in the sphere of society 
with which it deals. Many excellent. persons will, no doubt, dis- 
agree with me, if I avow the opinion that “ Vanity Fair” is also, in 
a sense, educational, though it requires a higher degree of matu- 
rity to detect and profit by its lesson. By lesson I do not mean 
a pointed moral at the end—a hac fabula docet—but merely a deep- 
ening and widely ramifying acquaintance with reality. Instead of 
blinding one to the forces that govern the world, novels of this order 


reveal them. Instead of counteracting the logic of life, they en- 
force it. 
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I am distinctly conscious of being indebted to Thackeray for hav- 
ing led me out of the “moon-illumined magic night” of German 
romanticism (in which I once revelled) and accustomed me, by de- 
grees, to a wholesomer, though less poetic, light. Vividly do I re- 
member the distaste, the resentment, with which as a youth of twenty 
I flung away “The Virginians” at the chapter where Harry’s calf- 
love for Maria is satirized. Like a sting to the quick was to me the 
remark about his pressing “ the wilted vegetable” with rapture to his 
lips, or was it his heart? The delicious, good-natured ridicule with 
which the infatuation of Pen for Miss Fotheringay is treated in 
“ Pendennis” hurt and disgusted me. I felt as if the author were 
personally abusing me. For I was then at the age when Pen’s mad- 
ness seemed to verge more nearly on sublimity than on foolishness. 
Accordingly I had a low opinion of Thackeray in those days. 

But for all that, I could not help reading him; and, truth to 
tell, I owe him a debt of gratitude which it would be difficult to 
over-estimate. He saved me from no end of dangerous follies by 
kindling in me a spark of sobering self-criticism, which enabled me 
to catch little side-glimpses of myself, when I was on the verge of 
committing a bétise. He aroused in mea salutary scepticism as to 
the worth of much which the world has stamped with its approval. 
He blew away a good deal of that romantic haze which hid reality 
from me and prevented me from appraising men and things at their 
proper value. Though no crude Sunday-school moral is appended 
to “ Pendennis,” “The Newcomes” or “ Vanity Fair,” he must be 
duller than an ox to the subtler sense who does not feel in the perva- 
sive atmosphere of these books a wholesome moral tonic. And who 
can make the acquaintance of Colonel Newcome without having the 
character of the man stamped on his very soul and feeling a glow of 
enthusiasm for his nobleness, uprightness and lofty sense of honor? 
It is because he is so touchingly human, so pathetically true, that he 
makes so deep an impression. And as for Clive and Rose and the 
Campaigner, their fates have an educational worth beyond a hundred 
sermons. Though Thackeray does not often scold his bad and ques- 
tionable characters (as does, for instance, Dickens), and though he per- 
mits an occasional smile to lurk between the lines at Becky Sharp’s 
reprehensible cleverness, there is nowhere any confusion of moral 
values; and the voice that speaks has a half paternal cadence of genial 
wisdom and resignation. 

Among the other novelists to whom I am indebted for a clearance 
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of vision, I cannot omit Tolstoi. He is a more strenuous and com- 
manding personality than was Thackeray; and the moral he teaches 
is more direct, insistent, importunate. JI am speaking now of his 
early works, which were written before he became a prophet. Not 
that—though disagreeing with him—I honor him less in this capacity 
than in that of a writer of fiction; but his work as a social reformer 
lies beyond the scope of the present article. It is as the author of 
“ Anna Karénina” that he has his title toimmortality. I have heard 
many good people call this wonderful novel immoral, because they 
have the notion that every book which touches upon the question of 
sex is ipso facto immoral. Nothing can, to my mind, be sillier than 
this. The novelist has to take life as he finds it, and he would pro- 
duce a false, distorted picture if he were to omit a factor which plays 
so tremendous a part as sex. The morality depends upon the spirit 
in which the author deals with his subject. “La dame aux Camélias” 
is immoral, not because the heroine is of the demi-monde, but because 
Dumas /ils violates the logic of life in representing her asa lovely and 
sentimental creature, and capable of as pure and exalting a passion 
as a woman who had never sinned. Likewise Miirger in “ Scénes de 
la viede Bohéme” and Du Maurier in “ Trilby,” fascinating though 
they are, extol the grisette, implying that an occasional lapse from 
virtue is, on the whole, a venial affair and leaves the core of the charac- 
ter unimpaired. Musette in the former novel and Trilby in the latter 
are rose-colored lies and are the more dangerous because uncritical 
youth will take them to be types of their kind and will never suspect 
how untrue they are, how far removed from reality. No, then give me 
rather Zola’s “ Nana,” which states the unvarnished fact with brutal 
directness; or even Daudet’s “ Sappho,” which details the whole dire- 
ful experience, from the first intoxication of the sense through the 
years of gradual disillusion to the utter blighting of the soul, exhaus- 
tion and ruin. No one will feel tempted to embark in so perilous an 
enterprise, after having received so lucid an.exposition of the conse- 
quences; while I know more than one young man in whom the seeds 
of corruption were sown by Dumas and Miirger. These writers are 
immoral, not because they deal with sin, but because they deal with 
it untruthfully; while Zola and, in a less degree, Daudet, who give 
an exact and vivid reflection of an ugly reality, become unintentional, 
if not unconscious, moralists. 

Among these faithful and unflinching chroniclers of life Tolstoi is 
the foremost. He is the greatest living moralist, because he pierces 
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deeper into the heart of things than any contemporary writer. No- 
where have I found in him an instance of prevarication. Without 
a word of preaching, he enforces in “ Anna Karénina” the inexorable 
law that all anti-social relations are destructive of character, destruc- 
tive of happiness, destructive of life itself. When the individual, in 
pursuing its lawless pleasure, imagines that it is drinking in deep 
draughts the very fulness of life, it is really engaged in reducing and 
diminishing its fitness for life—in eliminating itself from the strug- 
gle for existence. It is engaged in demonstrating its unfitness for 
survival. Thus Anna’s sin destroys her by a relentless necessity, 
first, because it brings her upon a war-footing with society, which is 
founded upon the family and must, in self-protection, resent affini- 
ties that controvert this fundamental institution; secondly, because 
the insecurity of the relation itself and the consciousness of its ab- 
normality induce perpetual excitements, which, by ruining the nerves, 
upset the mental balance and make sane and tranquil conduct impos- 
sible. What profound psychology Tolstoi displays, and what fine 
reticence, too, in the account of Anna’s moral deterioration! How 
insidiously and gradually she entangles herself in the net which drags 
her to perdition! 

There is something almost appalling in the rigorous veracity of 
this great and patient Russian with the toil-worn hands and the tragic 
face. There is a vast murmur of human activities in his novels, a 
busy clamor of human voices, a throbbing turmoil of human heart- 
beats,—so much so that one appears to have lived through his books 
rather than to have read them. Never did I suspect the closeness of 
man’s kinship to man and the identity of human experience, in 
spite of race, climate and country, until I read Tolstoi’s remarkable 
autobiography, entitled, “Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth”; and 
after having finished “ Ivan Ilyitch” I actually began to develop the 
symptoms of the mysterious malady which killed the unheroic hero 
of that extraordinary novel. To be sure, I had had a fall from my 
horse the week before, and that may have given color to my illusions. 

How unutterably flimsy and juvenile, romantic fiction, such as 
Stevenson’s tales of villanous wreckers and buccaneers, Haggard’s 
chronicles of battle, murder and sudden death, Conan Doyle’s ac- 
counts of swaggering savagery and sickening atrocities, and S. R. 
Crockett’s sanguinary records of Scotch marauding expeditions, ap- 
pear to me, compared with Tolstoi’s wonderfully vivid and masterly 
transcripts of the life we all live! Amid all the shouts of the fight- 
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ers and the clash of arms there is, to me, a deadly silence in the pop- 
ular novel of adventure. The purely artificial excitement leaves me 
cold and a trifle fatigued. I see everywhere the hand that pulls the 
wires. It is a great dead world, whose puppets are galvanized inte 
a semblance of life by the art of the author. 

“ But,” the critics will tell you, “ you must be a poor prosaic soul 
if you do not feel your pulses tingle with delight when you read of 
heroic adventures and daring deeds.” Well, that depends primarily 
upon what they call heroic. When I read in Rider Haggard of two 
Englishmen who killed fifty or a hundred or five hundred Zulus, or 
in Conan Doyle’s “The White Company” of four Britishers and a 
Frenchman keeping an army of six or seven thousand at bay, or in 
Walter Scott of Ivanhoe’s tremendous feat of arms, I am not a parti- 
cle stirred, first, because the deeds do not seem admirable, and sec- 
ondly, because neither Ivanhoe nor the Zulu-killing young Britishers 
are to me alive; for which reason it is of small consequence what they 
do. When, on the other hand, I read in Tolstoi’s “ War and Peace” 
the account of the siege of Sevastopol, during which daring acts were 
frequent, I am deeply interested, because it all bears the stamp of 
authenticity, and it is interpenetrated with a warm, red-veined hu- 
manity. That is war as it is, written by one who draws upon his 
own experience, and knows whereof he speaks. But who will pre- 
tend that Walter Scott, splendid raconteur though he was, represented 
with even a remote degree of correctness the life of the Middle Ages? 
And still less can Rider Haggard, or any of his romantic confréres, 
lay claim to verisimilitude or fidelity to anything but their own de- 
sire to excite and amuse. ‘The reading of their books tends to the 
awakening in the young of the feudal ideal which it has cost the 
world such a deluge of blood and tears, partly to get rid of. For 
that we have not wholly gotten rid of it the popularity of these very 
authors sufficiently proves. 

I shall probably be charged with exaggeration if I say that the 
recent aristocratic development in the United States, with its truly 
medizeval inequality between the classes, is in no small measure due 
to this recrudescence of the feudal ideal among us, which is again, in 
a measure, due to the romantic fiction that our youth of both sexes 
consume. It is the feudal sentiment of good Sir Walter and his suc- 
cessors which makes our daughters despise the democracy which their 
fathers founded, and dream of baronial castles, parks and coronets 
and a marriage with a British peer as the goal of their ambitions. It 
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is the same feudal sentiment which makes their mothers share and 
encourage their aspirations and equip them, in Paris, with all the ethe- 
real ammunition required for the English campaign. Half the novels 
they read glorify these things, and it would be a wonder if the per- 
petual glorification did not produce its effect. For the idea that lit- 
erature of amusement is a neutral agency which affects you neither 
for good nor for ill is a pernicious fallacy. What you read, espe- 
cially in youth, will enter into your mental substance, and will and 
must increase or impair your efficiency. Much you will outgrow, no 
doubt; but there always remains a deposit in the mind which you 
will never outgrow. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
that which you read should tend to put you en rapport with the pres- 
ent industrial age, in which, whether you like it or not, you have to 
live, rather than with a remote feudalism, whose ideals were essenti- 
ally barbaric, and certainly cruder and less humane than ours. It is 
your comprehension of the problems in your own existence and in that 
of your unheroic neighbors—what the romancers contemptuously call 
the prose of life—which makes you a useful and influential citizen; 
while preoccupation with what is wrongfully conceived to be its poetry 
produces wrecks and failures. It is because the romantic novel tends 
to unfit you for this prose of life that I condemn it; and it is because 
the realistic novel opens your eyes to its beauty, its power and its 
deeper significance that 1 commend it. 


HsALMAR HsortH BOoYESEN. 





STUDENT HONOR AND COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


ON a warm day in June some years ago, a number of students of 
a well-known college were seated around a large table in the exami- 
nation-room. Each had a set of printed questions to which answers 
were to be written within a prescribed number of hours. Before 
handing in his paper the student was required to sign a printed state- 
ment in these words: “I pledge my word of honor that in preparing 
these answers I have not received aid from any person, book, man- 
uscript, or any other source whatever.” T'wo students, who may be 
designated A and B, were seated opposite each other. After several 
hours A had nearly completed his task, while B was still perplexed 
over a question. Suddenly a gust of wind swept through the open 
windows. Scores of sheets of paper were scattered in confusion 
through the room. A’s paper fell upon the opposite edge of the 
table, and by an ill fate the answer to the question over which B had 
been so much puzzled was uppermost. The involuntary glance of a 
moment gave the clue he had in vain sought. He found himself 
unable to sign the examination-pledge, except by omitting entirely 
the question on which aid had been thus so unexpectedly rendered. 
This omission caused his paper to be graded below the passing mark, 
and failure in a single subject at a final examination determined his 
loss of the baccalaureate degree. The professor who graded these 
papers was a man whose justice was unquestioned and whose kind- 
ness was unbounded, but B’s delicate sense of honor was such as to 
make him unwilling to offer any explanation of his failure. He bore 
his mortification in silence, and not until many weeks afterward was 
the truth made known. 

This is perhaps an extreme case. I was a classmate of the un- 
fortunate student, and gently criticised him for his failure to secure 
the lenient consideration that was justly due. Martyrdom for an 
abstract principle is honorable; but martyrdom without the use of all 
honorable means to prevent it is not necessary. The error was one of 
head and not of heart. But it was far less worthy of condemnation 
than the more common one which may now be detailed by way of 
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contrast. Two students, C and D, are seated next each other in the 
examination-room. C is a good memorizer, but not infallible. He 
writes out a faulty demonstration, employing an incorrect diagram, 
and one or more absurdities are introduced through the faithful re- 
production of unrelated statements committed to memory from his 
text-book or lecture-notes, or brought into the examination on con- 
cealed bits of paper. D, who admires his friend’s apparent bright- 
ness, furtively copies the faulty diagram and demonstration, line for 
line, symbol for symbol, word for word. Each writes his signature 
to the pledge that during this examination no aid has been given or 
received; or perhaps he has eased his conscience by affixing his sig- 
nature before writing out any answer. The pledge presupposes the 
existence of a “ word of honor,” but, in the absence of any adequate 
conception as to the meaning of such a phrase, quibbling is to be ex- 
pected. On the following day the examiner’s attention is unavoid- 
ably attracted to the remarkable coincidence that two papers should 
include identically the same errors in both form and statement. Each 
student is privately summoned, and an explanation is demanded. 
Conviction at once follows, and the nature and extent of the punish- 
ment are determined by local precedent. 

It is probably within the truth to say that shortly before the be- 
ginning of every summer vacation a majority of those who are engaged 
in the work of instruction, whether in colleges or preparatory schools, 
have their attention called, directly or indirectly, to cases of dishon- 
esty in examination. The evil is widespread, but in colleges at least 
it may now be confidently said to be diminishing. Probably it will 
never wholly cease so long as periodic written examinations continue 
in vogue, nor, indeed, so long as students are subjected to any kind 
of examination whatever. In civil life, courts of justice and prisons 
are as necessary to-day as they were in the days when Roman law 
was becoming formulated as a basis for future codes. Human nature 
among students is substantially what it was and is among their parents. 
In the competition of business, of politics, of professional life, men 
are continually trying to gain prizes with the least possible expendi- 
ture of labor. The virtue of truthfulness is praised in the abstract, 
but truth is so commonly sacrificed in the pursuit of profit that in 
certain kinds of business its violation is assumed as a matter of 
course, and strict integrity is looked upon as the characteristic of a 
simpleton. Students are not superior to the world around them; they 
cannot be held to a standard superior to that of society at large. 
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It is quite generally agreed that no student should be held re- 
sponsible for mental deficiency. He had no agency in determining 
his inheritance, whether in mind or body. But the laws of nature 
operate without pity, and he who is intellectually weak is naturally 
deprived of the opportunity to enjoy what the world accords to 
power. So it is also in regard to morals. 

There are many young persons who have no conception of the 
obligation implied in a“ word of honor.” Such a conception is not 
innate, but rather a product of culture. The moral sense needs di- 
rection and cultivation. The current standard of honor is to a large 
extent arbitrary, an outcome of popular sentiment, and hence liable 
to change with the growth of civilization. This is abundantly shown 
in changes that have been developed within a single generation in our 
own country. The “code of honor” forty years ago made duelling 
obligatory under certain conditions; and this is the case still in 
Europe. Such a code is now little else than a memory in America. 
The rapidity with which change in popular sentiment has made laws 
against it effective is a sufficient indication that change in the student 
sense of honor may be developed; and the current standard twenty 
years hence may become generally as high among American students 


as it is already in a few institutions to which reference will presently 
be made. The change will not be an outcome of prohibitory college 
legislation, but rather of growth in college freedom. In the ordinary 
business of life the man who is convicted of palpable mendacity or 
any other form of flagrant dishonesty loses caste among those whose 
good opinion is most worth retaining. The sin brings its own natu- 
ral punishment, even though called only “the sin of being found 


” 


out.” Among those who claim to be educated, who wish to main- 
tain leadership in the industrial, political, or social world, dishonesty 
is costly and dangerous. Honesty based upon principle is above all 
things to be desired. But even apparent honesty, based upon an 
intelligent conception of policy, constitutes a long step toward the 
attainment of a healthy tone of honor. 

With a view to investigating the tone among American colleges, 
so far as this can be manifested in the standard of student honor in 
examinations, a list of questions was prepared and sent to a member 
of the faculty of each of forty-three institutions of higher education in 
every section of the United States." Of those addressed only one 


' The following is the list of institutions selected: Adelbert College, Agri- 
cultural College of Iowa, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Amherst, Brooklyn 
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failed to respond. ‘The list includesa majority of the leading Ameri- 
can institutions, though not all of those having a high standing. It 
is fairly representative of all parts of the country, and little would 
have been gained by multiplying applications. The results of the 
information received are summed up as follows: 

I. Out of forty-two correspondents only one writes that his ex- 
aminations are exclusively oral, this course being adopted because 
it makes cheating difficult. In two other cases it is stated that they 
are mostly oral. In eight cases they are both oral and written, the 
natural inference being that about equal value is attached to each 
method. In nine cases the examinations are mostly written, and 
in twenty-two cases wholly written. This shows that in the leading 
American colleges the method of written examinations is the rule, of 
oral examinations the exception. Forty years ago oral examinations 
were the rule, and written examinations the exception. Each plan 
has its own advantages. If cheating is to be prevented by vigilance 
alone, the oral examination is better. But happily this necessity is 
not always present. Ina large number of cases each teacher is at 
liberty to examine in any way that may seem to him best, without 
being bound down to any inelastic rule. If a daily class-record is 
kept, it is best to make such a combination of grades in advance, re- 
view, and examination work as to cause the student to find his own 
interests promoted by constant attention to duty rather than by 
“cramming” for an examination. But the keeping of a daily class 
record implies much recitation; and by many teachers, especially in 
the higher departments, recitation-marks are deemed a clog rather 
than an aid. Without them a good teacher is still able to judge 
regarding the attainment reached by his students. It is not possible 
to dispense with examinations; but for the method of conducting 
them no rule can be laid down as deserving of universal application. 

ee II. Twenty-nine correspondents write that the student is not re- 
quired to make any statement that his work has been independently 
done. Thirteen write that a pledge is required to the effect that no 
Polytechnic Institute, Brown, Case School of Applied Science, Colby, Colgate, 
Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Northwestein, Ohio State University, Princeton, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Richmond College, Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Rutgers, Smith, South Carolina College, South Carolina Military Academy, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Trinity, Tulane, Union College, U. 8S. Mili- 
tary Academy; the Universities of California, City of New York, Georgia, 


Michigan, Pennsylvania, Rochester, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin; 
Vassar, Williams, Yale. 
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aid has been given or received; and each of these thirteen expresses 
his conviction that the writing and signing of such a pledge has a 
decided influence in preventing dishonesty. 

III. In twenty-one cases comes the statement that among the stu- 
dents a strong popular sentiment against “ cribbing” exists. In twelve 
cases this feeling is said to be not strong. In nine cases the reply is 
given that a student disgraces himself if he cribs in an examination 
for honors, but that in the estimation of his fellow-students he is 
considered justifiable in cribbing if his class record has not been high 
and the effort in examination is merely to escape being conditioned. 
This distinction of course has no ethical basis. To win an honor by 
cheating is obviously an offence against honest competitors, altogether 
apart from the self-degradation involved in falsehood. The student 
who merely passes is not on this account a person of distinction, but 
if he does so by dishonest means he may quite naturally incur the 
contempt of the man who has failed honestly. At best he has re- 
corded his disbelief in the importance of truthfulness as an element 
of manly character. It is encouraging to note that a majority of the 
replies indicate a strong sentiment among students against any form 
of cheating in examination. A considerable proportion of these 
writers intimate that this feeling is growing in strength; that cheating 
was formerly more common, but that a decided reaction against it 
has been lately developed: The monthly college journal is an index 
and at the same time an important agency in bringing about these 
changes. Its editors are usually selected from the better class of stu- 
dents, and their influence in such matters is nearly always for good. 

IV. To the fourth question—whether there is among the faculty 
any sentiment that cribbir, should be prevented rather by the vigil- 
ance of the examiner than by an appeal to the honor of the student 
—the answers were in some cases less direct than was desirable, 
because a single writer, while giving his own impressions, felt 
naturally some hesitation about speaking for others without special 
consultation. The general preference of the faculty was in seventeen 
cases said to be in favor of the honor system, and in eleven cases in 
favor of that of vigilance. In six cases the simultaneous application 
of both systems was advocated, and in eight cases the members of the 
faculty were said to differ among themselves in relation to this sub- 
ject. A few quotations from the replies may be here given. 


“I think the faculty are divided, though I feel sure that a majority believe 
that simple vigilance, unaided by the students’ moral support, will not be effec- 
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tive. For myself I bélieve that temptation should be removed, so far as possible, 
by separating the seats and by a certain amount of watching.” 

“If you adopt the honor system, do not spoil it by doubting the word of a 
student. An honored professor once told me that he required a written pledge 
to the paper, ‘but,’ said he, ‘we watch them too.’ This is a mixture worse than 
either plan alone.” 

“Both methods are used. Iam sorry to say that, human nature being weak, 
an appeal should be made, and the instructor should be present and watchful.” 

“We employ proctors to assist the examiner. I object to putting students 
on their honor by means of a written pledge or affirmation.” 

“Cribbing is so uncommon here that I know of no sentiment one way or the 

other about watching against it. For myself I choose to trust the honor of our 
students, and I think that I can safely do so. Where watching is depended 
upon, a certain class of students would rather enjoy evading such vigilance, 
while they would not cheat if put upon their honor.” 
_- “Yt is considered so grave an offence to cheat that the accusation is not 
hastily made. It is a matter for serious consultation, just as serious in college 
life as it would be in the outside world to accuse a woman of want of chastity. 
So soon as a professor begins a system of espionage the student feels at liberty 
to outwit him if possible. Such espionage would be felt here to be equally de- 
grading to both professor and student.” 


V. The fifth question—as to whether a student who signs a pledge 
which is handed in with his paper is permitted to leave the examina- 
tion-room before completing his paper—was left unanswered by about 
a dozen of those who in response to the second question had written 
that no pledge was exacted of the student. In eleven cases it is 
stated that no permission is granted the student to leave the room 
during the course of an examination. In eighteen cases it is stated 
that such permission is accorded when any reasonable ground for it is 
presented. If the espionage system is in force, it is natural to sup- 
pose that a student would feel himself at liberty to seek aid if tem- 
porary leave of absence is granted. If the honor system is in force 
there is no reason why he should be trammelled. In an American 
university where I spent some time as a student, and where the honor 
system is in full force, it is not uncommon for students at mid-day to 
leave the examination-room in order to eat dinner. The work is re- 
sumed in the afternoon, and occas onally a student leaves a second 
time for supper, and finishes his work by gaslight. Despite the abun- 
dant opportunity for cheating, so high is the standard of honor, so vigil- 
ant are the students, and so relentless in crushing offenders, that less 
than half a dozen cases of dishonesty in examination have been de- 
tected within the last forty years. No proctors are needed in such an 
atmosphere. The written pledge is appended to every examination- 


paper, but only in obedience to a wise custom and not as a necessity. 
47 
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VI. To the question as to the maximum and minimum penalties 
in cases of conviction of cribbing, the answers are naturally somewhat 
varied. Where the honor system exists, the penalty for its viola- 
tion is rightly more severe than where the student is subjected to es- 
pionage. To abuse a trust is a graver offence than to outwit a police 
officer. The maximum punishment inflicted for cheating in exam- 
ination is expulsion, summary and unconditional. This is assigned 
as the usual punishment in twelve of the institutions enumerated. 
In several others the offender ts not publicly expelled, but permitted 
quietly to withdraw. In others the punishment is graded according 
to the circumstances of the case, the maximum being suspension for 
a year or more, and the minimum suspension for a single term. Jn 
all cases the offender’s examination-paper is rejected, so that he is 
thrown back a year or required to stand a subsequent extra exami- 
nation. In addition to this the student is suspended for six months, 
three months, or in one institution only two weeks: Sometimes 
the infliction of a penalty is left to the judgment of the professor 
in whose department the offence has been committed, especially if the 
offence is so very rare that no “usual penalty” is provided for it. 
This last remark applies to each of the two women’s colleges, and to 
at least two Northern institutions for young men. 

Of the six quotations given above, the second and last are from 
Southern colleges, the other four from Northern institutions. 

In Southern colleges generally, the traditional standard of honor 
in the examination-room is very exacting. The following extract is 
from a letter written by a professor in a well-known Southern col- 
lege. It is only one of a number of accounts from different sources, 
all of which indicate the same spirit. 


“On one occasion a young man of talent, from one of the best families in the 
State, committed the very unusual crime of cheating in an examination. The 
faculty knew nothing of it. His class held a meeting and appointed a com- 
mittee to wait on him at the hotel whither he had gone on hearing that he had 
been detected. This committee notified him that he would not be allowed to 
enter the College limits, but allowed him to send a dray for his trunk. He in- 
formed the committee that he had fallen into temptation and felt the disgrace 
keenly, but that they were right and he would leave. The students notified the 
faculty of the occurrence and of their action, and asked that for the sake of the 
offender’s family he be not publicly expelled, but that he be dismissed. The 
faculty thanked the students, and indefinitely dismissed the young man. Re- 
pentant, but feeling that the stigma would cling to him, he soon left the State.” 


The conclusion must not be drawn froin this incident that in 
Southern students there is any inherent moral superiority over their 
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friends in Northern colleges. College honor is largely the outcome 
of tradition. It would be aside from our purpose to inquire into 
the causes which have produced the very noticeable difference be- 
tween the standards applied in the examination-room in certain repre- 
sentative universities, North and South. The present investigation 
has revealed the fact that some Southern students, who had been 
scrupulously careful to avoid even the appearance of evil at home, 
where the honor system prevails, have speedily yielded to tempta- 
tion after entering Northern institutions in which the system of es- 
pionage was applied. The risk of severe punishment in the one case 
is great; in the other it is small. What is by common consent 
criminal and disgraceful in the one place is in the other regarded as 
objectionable but often pardonable. A young man quickly adapts 
himself to his surroundings. It is to be hoped that Southern col- 
leges will never give up a tradition so creditable as the honor sys- 
tem. It is a subject for congratulation that its growth at the North 
has lately become so marked. 

An additional word of comment may now be made about the 
subjects embraced in paragraphs II. and IV., above. Thirteen 
writers state that the students in their colleges are each required to 
sign a pledge that no aid has been given or received during the ex- 
amination. In every one of these institutions the honor system is in 
force. In eleven cases the majority of the faculty are said to be in 
favor of depending upon vigilance rather than honor. Quite natu- 
rally they favor no pledge. The student who would deliberately cheat 
would not be deterred by the formality of signing his name to a 
falsehood. But when a student of fairly good character is tempted, 
the presence of a pledge is an aid to him in resisting temptation. It 
is well to furnish to all students the same style of examination-paper. 
At the head of each sheet may be printed a few instructions suffi- 
cient to remove the necessity for asking questions, and then the pledge, 
with a blank to receive the signature, which should be appended on 
each sheet just before the paper is handed in to the instructor. 

VII. The answers to the seventh and eighth questions—as to the 
best means of securing practical honesty in the rendition of examina- 
tion-papers, and asking for suggestions—although varied, indicate re- 
markable unanimity on certain points. Tosecure practical honesty in 
examination-papers, the proper course to pursue depends very largely 
upon the spirit of the community, the past history and traditions of 
the college, the average age of the students, and the general culture of a 
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controlling majority of them. The evil of dishonesty in examinations 
is almost invariably more prevalent among the younger than among 
the older students, and more formidable in institutions with inelastic 
curricula than in those where there is wide range and reasonable 
freedom in the election of studies. If a stu‘Jent is compelled to take 
a subject which is distasteful to him, the temptation is very strong 
to employ all available aids to get through, whether these are lawful 
or not. At Harvard University, for exarhple, where the opportuni- 
ties for election increase with the student’s length of stay, it is well 
known that strict surveillance is necessary at the admission exami- 
nation, but that this necessity rapidly diminishes with each successive 
year spent at the college. The habit of cheating is acquired in the 
preparatory schools everywhere, though in some of the best of these it 
is largely under contro]. Newly-arrived freshmen are not apt to view 
any svbject from the standpoint of the senior or the post-graduate, 
who hasa definite aim and a manly feeling of personal responsibility. 
There is much unanimity of opinion that the only effective means 
of securing general honesty in examinations is the development of 
high moral tone in student society. If this does not already exist, 
no rule for its attainment can be laid down beyond the exercise of 
tact and sympathetic personal influence on the part of the faculty 
and all others who should naturally take an interest in the students. 
If the disposition is manifested to treat every one of these as an hon- 
orable gentleman just so far as he warrants this assumption, then in 
most cases the disposition to cheat is taken away. To repose a trust 
produces generally a desire to honor that trust. The sooner such 
mutual confidence is developed as may warrant the complete with- 
drawal of espionage, the better itis for all. At both Cornell and 
Princeton universities the experiment has been begun, within the last 
two years, of leaving to the students themselves the control of all cases 
of discipline necessitated by human weakness in examination. The 
same plan has been carried out for many years in the South Carolina 
College, the Universities of Georgia and Virginia, and many other 
Southern colleges. It has but lately been introduced in a modified 
form into the University of California. At Williams College, last 
summer, the faculty responded favorably to a proposition of the 
sophomore class to permit the experiment to be tried at least with this 
ass during the coming scholastic year. 
The chief difficulty to be encountered in carrying out the plan of 
/ student self-government is twofold: students are naturally and rightly 


j 
j/ 
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indisposed to act as informers against each other, and the majority of 
them have not the degree of maturity that is needful in a judicial in- 
vestigation. As to the first of these obstacles I may quote from a 
letter of a professor in one of the Southern colleges just named. 


“T feel that it is not improper in this connection to call attention to the tra- 
ditions of Southern schools and colleges. It has always been the law that a 
pupil shall not inform on his fellows to the teacher. In fact some of the best 
Southern school-teachers have made it an invariable rule to punish a pupil who 
reports his fellow. This of course refers to ordinary offences. But it is also 
held that if one is guilty of a disgraceful act, the student body deals with him, 
either by expelling him or handing him over to the governing body. This is an 
entirely different thing from tale-bearing. It is a by-law of this college that a 
student shall not be required to inform on his fellow. But a student who is 
accused by the faculty of an offence may be called on to affirm ordeny. A re- 
fusal to answer a charge is considered by the faculty a confession of guilt. A 
denial is generally accepted, but if such denial be a falsehood the student body 
would be expected to preserve its honor by getting rid of the offender. If the 
student body is not actuated by these high principles, it is naturally impossible 
to carry out such a course. There is, so far as I know in the South, an unbend- 
ing rule regarding cheating in examination. Where the students do not take 
the matter in hand, the faculty never fails todoso. But the latter prefer to let 
the students deal with such cases if they willy Astudent does not wish to bring 
himself under suspicion, and he avoids suspicious acts. He knows that there 
are those among his companions whose censure is worse in student life than the 
censure of the faculty.” 


The details and limitations of student self-government must neces- 
sarily vary in different colleges. In the University of Georgia and 
in Cornell University there is a university court composed of one 
member from the freshman, two from the sophomore, three from the 
junior, and four from the senior classes. The president of the uni- 
versity or some one or more members of the faculty are also members 
of this court. In the former any violation of faith is made the busi- 
ness of the class to which the offender belongs. To the court is sub- 
mitted in writing all testimony relating to the case, and a majority 
of two-thirds is necessary to convict. Such a students’ court or com- 
mittee exists also at Princeton. It gives tothe delinquent the option 
of leaving college quietly or of being reported to the faculty for dis- 
cipline. A Princeton professor writes: 

“The general impression is that the plan as sketched above is more effective 
than any practicable watching by the faculty. I think the proper way is to ap- 
peal to the honor of the student, and, whenever the offence is detected, to cut off 


the offender as unfit toassociate with gentlemen. I should not ‘watch’ and ‘sus- 
pect’ students, but should act decisively when a case of cheating is found out.” 


Experience at Cornell University has been substantially in accord 
with that at Princeton. 
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“The friends of the new system place their faith chiefly in its ability to ele- 
vate the standard of student honor to such a point that no one will have the 
hardihood to cheat in the presence of his fellows.” 


The success of these experiments in both North and South warrants 
the confident hope that, within a few decades at most, the system of 
espionage at college examinations will be completely abolished, and 
students everywhere will be entrusted with the maintenance of such a 
standard of honor as is worthy of young gentlemen. The great ma- 
jority of them are opposed to cheating, whether in the examination- 
room or elsewhere. In society at large, criminals are the exception 
rather than the rule, and honorable men resent the imputation of as- 
sociation with criminals. The laws must still provide for the ex- 
ceptional college criminal, and it is not to be expected that all offences 
will be detected and punished under any system. But in proportion 
as espionage is relaxed should the punishment for abuse of confidence 
be increased. Merely to condition a student for dishonesty, or to 
suspend him for a few weeks, is equivalent to assuring him that his 
offence is unimportant. Expulsion from the society of gentlemen is 
what has been found most wise in those colleges where the standard 
of college honor has been sustained with the best success. If this 
penalty be deemed too severe for those in which no traditional hostility 
to cheating has yet been developed, suspension for a year or for a 
term would seem to be as little as the nature of the offence warrants. 

In all cases, whether the honor system or that of espionage is in 
force, due regard should be had for the removal of all unnecessary 
temptation in the examination-room. If possible, students should 
be sufficiently separated to afford each one abundant elbow-room; 
conversation should be discouraged; and no one should move from 
one seat to another without good reason. These precautions imply no 
distrust of the student; they serve merely to protect him from falling 
accidentally into some situation that might prove embarrassing. It is 
much easier to avoid a false position than to explain it. 

No reform has ever yet been accomplished without giving rise to 
new problems. Thatof self government in colleges has already made 
the moral tone of these far better than it was in the days of our fathers. 
Hazing, cheating, drunkenness, and gambling have not yet been abol- 
ished, and perhaps will not disappear entirely during the twentieth 
century; but with the progress of the last thirty years we have no rea- 
son to be discouraged. It is quite reasonable to expect at least equally 
rapid progress during the remaining few years of the present century. 

W. Le Conte STEVENs. 
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In his noteworthy book on “ National Life and Character,” Mr. 
Pearson says: “The countrymen of Chatham and Wellington, of 
Washington and Lincoln, in short the citizens of every historic state, 
are richer by great deeds that have formed the national character, by 
winged words that have passed into current speech, by the examples 
of lives and labors consecrated to the service of the commonwealth.” 
In other words, every great nation owes to the men whose lives have 
formed part of its greatness not merely the material effect of what 
they did, not merely the laws they placed upon the statute books or 
the victories they won over armed foes, but also the immense but un- 
definable moral influence produced by their deeds and words them- 
selves upon the national character. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the material effects of the careers of Washington and of 
Lincoln upon the United States. Without Washington we should 
probably never have won our independence of the British crown, and 
we should almost certainly have failed to become a great nation, 
remaining instead a cluster of jangling little communities, drifting 
toward the type of government prevalent in Spanish America. 
Without Lincoln we might perhaps have failed to keep the political 
unity we had won; and even if, as is possible, we had kept it, both 
the struggle by which it was kept and the results of this struggle 
would have been so different that the effect upon our national his- 
tory could not have failed to be profound. Yet the nation’s debt to 
these men is not confined to what it owes them for its material well- 
being, incalculable though this debt is. Beyond the fact that we 
are an independent and united people, with half a continent as our 
heritage, lies the fact that every American is richer b- the heritage 
of the noble deeds and noble words of Washington and of Lincoln. 
Each of us who reads the Gettysburg speech or the second inaugural 
address of the greatest American of the nineteenth century, or who 
studies the long campaigns and lofty statesmanship of that other 
American who was even greater, cannot but feel within him that 
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lift toward things higher and nobler which can never be bestowed 
by the enjoyment of mere material prosperity. 

It is not only the country which these men helped to make and 
helped to save that is ours by inheritance; we inherit also all that is 
best and highest in their characters and in their lives. We inherit 
from Lincoln and from the might of Lincoln’s generation not merely 
the freedom of those who once were slaves; for we inherit also the 
fact of the freeing of them, we inherit the. glory and the honor and 
the wonder of the deed that was done, no less than the actual results 
of the deed when done. The bells that rang at the passage of the 
emancipation proclamation still ring in Whittier’s ode; and as men 
think over the real nature of the triumph then scored for human- 
kind their hearts shall ever throb as they cannot over the great- 
est industrial success or over any victory won at a less cost than 
ours. 

The captains and the armies who, after long years of dreary cam- 
paigning and bloody, stubborn fighting, brought to a close the Civil 
War have likewise left us even more than a reunited realm. The 
material effect of what they did is shown in the fact that the same 


flag flies from the Great Lakes to the Rio Grande, and all the people 
of the United States are richer because they are one people and not 


many, because they belong to one great nation, and not to a con- 
temptible knot of struggling nationalities. But besides this, besides 
the material results of the Civil War, we are all, North and South, 
incaleulably richer for its memories. We are the richer for each 
grim campaign, for each hard-fought battle. We are the richer for 
valor displayed alike by those who fought so valiantly for the night 
and by those who, no less valiantly, fought for what they deemed 
the right. We have in us nobler capacities for what is great and 
good because of the infinite woe and suffering, and because of the 
splendid ultimate triumph. 

In the same way that we are the better for the deeds of our 
mighty men who have served the nation well, so we are the worse 
for the deeds and the words of those who have striven to bring evil 
on the land. Most fortunately we have been free from the peril of 
the most dangerous of all examples. We have not had to fight the 
influence exerted over the minds of eager and ambitious men by the 
career of the military adventurer who heads some successful revolu- 
tionary or separatist movement. No man works such incalculable 
woe to a free country as he who teaches young men that one of the 
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paths to glory, renown, and temporal success lies along the line of 
armed resistance to the Government, of its attempted overthrow. 

Yet if we are free from the peril of this example, there are 
other perils from which we are not free. All through our career we 
have had to war aguinst a tendency to regard, in the individual and 
the nation alike, as most important, things that are of comparatively 
little importance. We rightfully value success, but sometimes we 
overvalue it, for we tend to forget that success may be obtained by 
means which should make it abhorred and despised by every honor- 
able man. One section of the community deifies as “smartness” 
the kind of trickery which enables a man without conscience to suc- 
ceed in the financial or political world. Another section of the com- 
munity deifies violent homicidal lawlessness. If ever our people asa 
whole adopt these views, then we shall have proved that we are un- 
worthy of the heritage our forefathers left us; and our country will 
go down in ruin. 

The people that do harm in the end are not the wrong-doers whom 
all execrate; they are the men who do not do quite as much wrong, 
but who are applauded instead of being execrated. The career of 
Benedict Arnold has done us no harm as a nation because of the uni- 
versal horror it inspired. The men who have done us harm are those 
who have advocated disunion, but have done it so that they have 
been enabled to keep their political position; who have advocated 
repudiation of debts, or other financial dishonesty, but have kept 
their position in the community; who preach the doctrines of an- 
archy, but refrain from action that will bring them within the pale 
of the law; for these men lead thousands astray by the fact that they 
go unpunished or even rewarded for their misdeeds. 

It is unhappily true that we inherit the evil as well as the good 
done by those who have gone before us, and in the one case as in the 
other the influence extends far beyond the mere material effects. 
The foes of order harm quite as much by example as by what they 
actually accomplish. So it is with the equally dangerous criminals 
of the wealthy classes. The conscienceless stock speculator who ac- 
quires wealth by swindling his fellows, by debauching judges and 
corrupting legislatures, and who ends his days with the reputation of 
being among the richest men in America, exerts over the minds of 
the rising generation an influence worse than that of the average 
murderer or bandit, because his career is even more dazzling in its 
success, and even more dangerous in its effects upon the community. 
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Any one who reads the essays of Charles Francis Adams and Henry 
Adams, entitled “ A Chapter of Erie,” and “ The Gold Conspiracy 
in New York,” will read about the doings of men whose influence 
for evil upon the community is more potent than that of any band 
of anarchists or train robbers. 

There are other members of our mercantile community who, be- 
ing perfectly honest themselves, nevertheless do almost as much 
damage as the dishonest. The professional labor agitator, with all 
his reckless incendiarism of speech, can do no more harm than the 
narrow, hard, selfish merchant or manufacturer who deliberately sets 
himself to work to keep the laborers he employs in a condition of 
dependence which will render them helpless to combine against him; 
and every such merchant or manufacturer who rises to sufficient emi- 
nence leaves the record of his name and deeds as a legacy of evil to 
all who come after him. 

But of course the worst foes of America are the foes to that or- 
derly liberty without which our Republic must speedily perish. The 
reckless labor agitator who arouses the mob to riot and bloodshed is 
in the last analysis the most dangerous of the workingman’s ene- 
mies. This man is a real peril; and so is his sympathizer, the legis- 
lator, who to catch votes denounces the judiciary and the military 
because they put down mobs. We Americans have, on the whole, 
a right to be optimists; but it is mere folly to blind ourselves to the 
fact that there are some black clouds on the horizon of our future. 

During the summer of last year, every American capable of 
thinking must at times have pondered very gravely over certain 
features of the national character which were brought into unpleasant 
prominence by the course of events. The demagogue, in all his 
forms, is as characteristic an evil of a free society as the courtier is of 
a despotism; and the attitude of many of our public men at the time 
of the great strike last July was such as to call down on their heads 
the hearty condemnation of every American who wishes well to his 
country. It would be difficult to overestimate the damage done by 
the example and action of a man like Governor Altgeld of Illinois. 
Whether he is honest or not in his beliefs is not of the slightest con- 
sequence. He is as emphatically the foe of decent government as 
Tweed himself, and is capable of doing far more damage than T'weed. 
The Governor, who began his career by pardoning anarchists, and 
whose most noteworthy feat since has been his bitter and undignified, 
but fortunately futile, campaign against the election of the admirable 
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judge who sentenced the anarchists, is the foe of every true Ameri- 
can and is the foe particularly of every honest workingman. With 
such a man it was to be expected that he should in time of civic 
commotion act as the foe of the law-abiding and the friend of the 
lawless classes, and endeavor, in company with the lowest and most 
abandoned of the class of office-seeking politicians, to prevent proper 
measures being taken to prevent riot and to punish the rioters. Had 
it not been for the admirable action of the Federal Government, 
Chicago would have seen a repetition of what occurred during the 
Paris Commune, while Illinois would have been torn by a fierce 
social war; and for all the horrible waste of life that this would 
have entailed Governor Altgeld would have been primarily responsi- 
ble. It was a most fortunate thing that the action at Washington 
was so quick and so emphatic. Senator Davis of Minnesota set the 
key of patriotism at the time when men were still puzzled and hesi- 
tated. The President and Attorney-General Olney acted with equal 
wisdom and courage, and the danger was averted. The complete- 
ness of the victory of the Federal authorities, representing the cause 
of law and order, has been perhaps one reason why it was so soon 
forgotten; and now most of our well-to-do shortsighted people 
actually forget that when we were in July on the brink of an almost 
terrific explosion the governor of Illinois did his best to work to this 
country a measure of harm as great as any ever planned by Benedict 
Arnold, and that we were saved by the resolute action of the Fed- 
eral judiciary and of the regular army. Moreover, Governor 
Altgeld, though pre-eminent, did not stand alone on his unenviable 
prominence. Governor Waite of Colorado stood with him. Most 
of the Populist governors of the Western States, and the Republican 
governor of California and the Democratic governor of North Da- 
kota, shared the shame with him; and it makes no difference whether 
in catering to riotous mobs they paid heed to their own timidity and 
weakness, or to that spirit of blatant demagogism which, more than 
any other, jeopardizes the existence of free institutions. On the 
other hand, the action of Governor McKinley of Ohio and Governor 
Matthews of Indiana entitled them to the gratitude of all good citizens. 

Every true American, every man who thinks, and who if the oc- 
casion comes is ready to act, may do well to ponder upon the evil 
wrought by the lawlessness of the disorderly classes when once they 
are able to elect their own chiefs to power. If the Government 
generally got into the hands of men such as Altgeld and the other 
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governors like him referred to, the Republic would go to pieces in a 
year; and it would be right that it should go to pieces, for the elec- 
tion of such men shows that the people electing them are unfit to 
be entrusted with self-government. 

There are, however, plenty of wrong-doers besides those who 
commit the overt act. Too much cannot be said against the men of 
wealth who sacrifice everything to getting wealth. There is not in 
the world a more ignoble character than the mere money-getting 
American, insensible to every duty, regardless of every principle, 
bent only on amassing a fortune, and putting his fortune only to 
the basest uses—whether these uses be to speculate in stocks and wreck 
railroads himself, or to allow his son to lead a life of foolish and ex- 
pensive idleness and gross debauchery, or to purchase some scoundrel 
of high social position, foreign or native, for his daughter. Such a 
man is only the more dangerous if he occasionally does some deed 
like founding a college or endowing a church, which makes those 
good people who are also foolish forget his real iniquity. These 
men are equally careless of the workingmen, whom they oppress, and 
of the state, whose existence they imperil. There are not very 
many of them, but there is a very great number of men who ap- 
proach more or less closely to the type, and, just in so far as they do 
so approach, they are curses to the country. The man who is con- 
tent to let politics go from bad to worse, jesting at the corruption of 
politicians, the man who is content to see the maladministration of 
justice without an immediate and resolute effort to reform it, is 
shirking his duty and is preparing the way for infinite woe in the 
future. Hard, brutal indifference to the right, and an equally bru- 
tal shortsightedness as to the inevitable results of corruption and 
injustice, are baleful beyond measure; and yet they are characteris- 
tic of a great many Americans who consider themselves perfectly re- 
spectable, and who are considered thriving, prosperous men by their 
easy-going fellow-citizens. 

Another class, merging into this, and only less dangerous, is that 
of the men whose ideals are purely material. These are the men 
who are willing to go for good government when they think it will 
pay, but who measure everything by the shop-till, the people who 
are unable to appreciate any quality that is not a mercantile com- 
modity, who do not understand that a poet may do far more fora 
country than the owner of a nail factory, who do not realize that no 
amount of commercial prosperity can supply the lack of the heroic 
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virtues, or can in itself solve the terrible social problems which 
ali the civilized world is now facing. The mere materialist is, above 
all things, shortsighted. In a recent article in THe Forum, Mr. 
Edward Atkinson casually mentioned that the regular army could 
now render the country no “effective or useful service.” Two 
months before this sapient remark was printed the regular army 
had saved Chicago from the fate of Paris in 1870 and had pre- 
vented a terrible social war in the West. At the end of this article 
Mr. Atkinson indulged in a curious rhapsody against the navy, 
denouncing its existence and being especially wrought up, not be- 
cause war-vessels take life, but because they “destroy commerce.” 
To men of acertain kind, trade and property are far more sacred than 
life or honor, of far more consequence than the great thoughts and lofty 
emotions, which alone make a nation mighty. They believe, with 
a faith almost touching in its utter feebleness, that “the Angel of 
Peace, draped in a garment of untaxed calico,” has given her final 
message to men when she has implored them to devote all their ener- 
gies to producing oleomargarine at a quarter of a cent less a firkin, or 
to importing woollens for a fraction less than they can be made at 
home. These solemn prattlers strive after an ideal in which they 
shall happily unite the imagination of a green-grocer with the heart 
of aBengalee baboo. They are utterly incapable of feeling one thrill 
of generous emotion, or the slightest throb of that pulse which gives 
to the world statesmen, patriots, warriors and poets, and which 
makes a nation other than a cumberer of the world’s surface. In 
the concluding page of his article Mr. Atkinson, complacently ad- 
vancing his panacea, his quack cure-all, says that “all evil powers 
of the world will go down before” a policy of “ reciprocity of trade 
without obstruction”! Fatuity can go no further. 

No Populist who wishes a currency based on corn and cotton 
stands in more urgent need of applied common sense than does the 
man who believes that the adoption of any policy, no matter what, in 
reference to our foreign commerce, will cut that tangled knot of 
social well-being and misery at which the fingers of the London free- 
trader clutch as helplessly as those of the Berlin protectionist. Sucha 
man represents individually an almost imponderable element in the 
work and thought of the community; but in the aggregate he stands 
for a real danger, because he stands for a feeling evident of late years 
among many respectable people. The people who pride themselves 
upon having a purely commercial ideal are apparently unaware that 
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such an ideal is as essentially mean and sordid as any in the world, 
and that no bandit community of the Middle Ages can have led a 
more unlovely life than would be the life of men to whom trade and 
manufactures were everything, and to whom such words as national 
honor and glory, as courage and daring, and loyalty and unselfish- 
ness, had become meaningless. The merely material, the merely 
commercial ideal, the ideal of the men “ whose fatherland is the till,” 
is in its very essence debasing and lowering. It is as true now as 
ever it was that no man and no nation shall live by bread alone. 
Thrift and industry are indispensable virtues; but they are not all- 
sufficient. We must base our appeals for civic and national better- 
ment on nobler grounds than those of mere business expediency. 

We have examples enough and to spare that tend to evil; never- 
theless, for our good fortune, the men who have most impressed them- 
selves upon the thought of the nation have left behind them careers 
the influence of which must tell for good. The unscrupulous specu- 
lator who rises to enormous wealth by swindling his neighbor; the 
capitalist who oppresses the workingman; the agitator who wrongs 
the workingman yet more deeply by trying to teach him to rely not 
upon himself, but partly upon the charity of individuals or of the state 
and partly upon mob violence; the man in public life who is a 
demagogue or corrupt, and the newspaper writer who fails to attack 
him because of his corruption, or who slanderously assails him when 
he is honest; the political leader who, cursed by some obliquity of 
moral or of mental vision, seeks to produce sectional or social strife— 
all these, though important in their day, have hitherto failed to leave 
any lasting impress upon the life of the nation. The men who have 
profoundly influenced the growth of our national character have been 
in most cases precisely those men whose influence was for the best 
and was strongly felt as antagonistic to the worst tendency of the 
age. The great writers, who have written in prose or verse, have 
done much for us. The great orators whose burning words on be- 
half of liberty, of union, of honest government, have rung through 
our legislative halls, have done even more. Most of all has been 
done by the men who have spoken to us through deeds and not 
words, or whose words have gathered their especial charm and 
significance because they came from men who did speak in deeds. 
A nation’s greatness lies in its possibility of achievement in the pres- 
ent, and nothing helps it more than the consciousness of achievement 
in the past. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
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To all owners of destructible property, insurance has become a 
necessity. The premium is a tax we cheerfully impose upon our- 
selves if it be reasonable and paid to insurers who are always ready 
and willing to replace what may be destroyed. According to offi- 
cial reports, sixty of the wealthiest corporations doing a fire-insur- 
ance business in New York State received $822,000,000 for premiums 
in the last ten years. After paying $500,000,000 for losses, $280, - 
000,000 for expenses, and making the legal provision for returning 
premiums paid in advance, they wound up the business of the decade 
with an aggregate net loss of $10,000,000. No widespread confla- 
gration had occurred, for brave firemen, assisted by excellent appli- 
ances, were able to prevent a disastrous spread of the flames in many 
thousand cases of serious danger; nor had the average rates for 
premiums diminished; yet our insurance business continued to de- 
generate, as the following figures of the National Board of Under- 
writers show: 


In 1891, the ratio of loss by 258 companies was 61.23 per cent of premium receipts 


“ 1892, “ “ “ . 251 “ “ 62.08 “ “ “ “ “ 
‘_-lCU*lUCUFCU OO . ‘ee * «+ « “ 


In German cities it costs from 4 to 74 cents per $100, annually, 
to insure stone or brick dwellings, against a proposed rate of 10 cents 
here; mercantile risks there cost 62 to 224 cents per $100; here an 
average of 60 cents. Although their premiums are considerably 
lower, German insurers earn, while ours lose, money. In Austria 
the business must be profitable, or the government would not con- 
template engaging in it for revenue. A comparison of some foreign 
conditions and business methods with those prevailing here may 
suggest measures of reform which we could advantageously adopt. 

In Germany the person who wants to be reimbursed for the full 
value of his property when destroyed by fire must insure such value 
and pay the premiums on it; it is understood that-he is coinsurer to 
the extent that he does not pay. When he insures a stock of mer- 
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chandise for $50,000, which is wholly destroyed and is found, upon 
investigation, to have been worth $100,000, he can claim only $25,- 
000. Our companies have recently encouraged this system in a 
modified form, by requiring merchants to insure 80 per cent of 
values, in which case no more can be recovered. But the foreign 
coinsurznce system is preferable, because it is obligatory to its full 
extent; it either increases the premiums or diminishes the losses to a 
greater degree and induces the insurer to be more cautious. Losses 
are adjusted in Europe with more care; when several companies 
become involved in a fire they select a representative to act for them 
all: the executive officer of the corporation which has the largest 
amount at stake or is the most reputable is chosen. To this arbiter the 
claimant must bring conclusive evidence of the previous existence and 
actual value of his stock,—his books and papers, sworn depositions of 
experts, or whatever testimony may be required. After careful ex- 
amination of all surrounding circumstances, the officer makes an 
award which forms the basis of settlement. The decision is not 
influenced by outside considerations: a grand duke and personal 
friend of the Emperor recently recovered five thousand marks for a 


painting (supposed to be by Rubens) which was insured for fifty 
thousand, because the expert found that it was only a copy. 


Our custom formerly was, when losses were compromised by the 
payment of a lump sum, that the agent sold the salvage through some 
auctioneer, with whom he was apt to arrange for a division of the 
profits; now, the underwriters have formed, for their mutual pro- 
tection, a company to dispose, at best possible prices, of their damaged 
goods. Whena number of small companies are interested in a large 
fire, it is customary for the assured to engage an expert, to whom he 
pays a commission on whatever he may recover. Under his direction 
he prepares a proof of loss, which must be affirmed by oath, and which 
is usually for more than he is entitled—or expects—to receive. For 
example, during a recent fire, smoke penetrated a stock of linens in- 
sured for $325,000: the assured claims $32,500, although his own 
adjuster found the damage so slight that he advised the acceptance 
of $3,250 as a compromise. Every company hires its own adjuster, 
who receives a fee of from $10 to $25 per diem and travelling-ex- 
penses as long as he is so engaged; instead of expediting the settle- 
ment he often pretends to wrangle over the value of trifles until he 
is bribed to surrender the interest of his employers to the assured. 
Where large companies only are interested they may agree to leave the 
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settlement to a committee of salaried experts, but among these are 
often men who will be influenced in their decision by unworthy motives. 
Even officers of insurance companies crave popularity so that they 
forget, in their anxiety to please clients, what is due to their stock- 
holders. The value of property destroyed by fire in the United States 
in 1893 exceeded $150,000,000,—considerably more than half of the 
present value of our entire crop of wheat. From the assured down, 
every person in any way connected with a fire seems only to study 
how much he can make for himself out of the underwriters. If losses 
were adjudicated under the direction of a single honest and efficient 
man, the result would be a more impartial—certainly more economi- 
cal—settlement. 

When we compare the haste in which buildings are erected here 
with the care bestowed on them abroad, we find another explanation 
of the frequency of fires. In German cities, when the plan of a new 
house has been approved by the authorities, officers are detailed by 
the building-police to watch over its erection. These may come at 
any hour, without notice, to see that the work is done according to 
well-established sanitary and fire-protection laws; they can order 
changes or the removal of the entire building if they deem it essen- 
tial, and on its completion must make a final report, to be approved by 
the magistrates, before the owner is permitted to occupy the premises. 

Our cities no longer allow the erection of frame structures * within 
certain fire limits; we have as good building-laws as exist anywhere, 
but they are not always properly executed. In New York about 
3,000 buildings are constantly in course of erection at one time, 
while about 7,000 are being altered ; and forty inspectors are employed 
by the building-department to see that all this work is properly 
done. It is absolutely impossible for the inspectors to perform their 
duty properly, because each one is obliged to watch over 75 new 
and 175 old buildings. I learn that contractors have been known to 
place the burnt-clay linings for flues, required by law, on the side- 
walk, not for actual use, but merely to deceive inspectors should they 
happen to pass; when the work was finished, the material was care- 
fully returned to the builder’s warehouse. The imperfect insulation 
of electric wires has for a long time been a source of serious danger; 
fires constantly occur from this cause, though methods have been im- 

1 There were in 1891, buildings: of brick or stone: of frame. 
557, 134 None. 
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proved. New York has for several years had a law on its statute- 
books prescribing how this work must be done; but, no appropriation 
having been made by its city authorities for the proper inspection of 
such work, the law cannot be enforced. 

In Europe fires are of rare occurrence except in cities which, 
like Berlin, have recently grown with American rapidity. In 
1890 the loss caused by fire in Berlin amounted to only 22 cents per 
head of population, against a loss of $2.81 per head in New York, 
$2.44 in Chicago, and $1.89 in Brooklyn, during the year of which 
we have the last reports. In France the person in whose house a fire 
originates through negligence is responsible for the loss caused thereby 
to his neighbors. It may be difficult to establish this rule here, but 
we can be more careful than we are. Statistics show that 30 per 
cent of ail our losses is caused by exposure to other burning property. 

Successful underwriters will examine adjoining buildings with the 
same care that they bestow on the property they insure; but they 
ought to be more circumspect in the examination of risks before 
writing them, and remember that an ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure. Proper inspection may often cost more than the 
amount of the premium; still it is foolhardy to hazard the loss of a 
thousand dollars in order to gain two or three, and written applications 
should be insisted upon in such cases, especially from strangers. 
Premiums charged by “industrial companies” for insuring lives 
are also small; yet the applicant for insurance must make a detailed 
statement and submit to a medical examination besides. Applicants 
for fire insurance should answer questions pertinent to the risk, and 
contracts obtained by means of false representations should be void. 
This precaution would have a tendency to diminish the number of 
incendiary fires, which increase with the recurrence of every period 
of business depression,—it is estimated by the New York “ Financial 
Chronicle” that almost 9 per cent of the losses sustained last year 
was due to incendiarism. A man who has pressing obligations to 
meet, and a property insured for its full value, is often tempted to 
set it on fire, collect the insurance-money, and get rid of his debts. 
When the crime is committed by a man who has borne a good repu- 
tation it is seldom detected and never punished. Although, accord- 
ing to fire-marshals’ reports, five thousand incendiary fires took place 
in 1893, only four persons were convicted in New York, and only 
one in Chicago; and they belonged to the ranks of hardened criminals 
who make incendiarism their occupation. Such villains will hire 
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rooms, move goods into them, and ostensibly sell them long enough 
to give the place a certain air of respectability; then, during some 
dark night, they will take away whatever is of value, set fire to the 
rest, and claim more than the whole was ever worth. The “ East 
Side” of New York has an unenviable notoriety for this class of crime. 
Some equally disreputable insurance-broker is frequently a confeder- 
ate; after procuring a policy he retains it in his possession until the 
fire; then, becoming adjuster, he makes the best compromise he can 
with the insurer, and divides the plunder with the assured. The 
goods saved from fires, which are damaged so that they can be used 
only for deception and ought to have been destroyed, are eagerly pur- 
chased by certain dealers, who are always prepared to supply to in- 
cendiaries such crooked wares on short notice. 

Underwriters now habitually inquire into the antecedents of 
persons who apply for insurance and are unknown to them. This in- 
formation is usually derived from mercantile agencies, and Mr. C. C. 
Hine keeps, for their convenience, a black-list of men who were 
burned out more than once and whose characters are suspicious. A 
movement is on foot also to establish a bureau of information for the 
exclusive use of fire companies. The National Board of Underwriters 
has provided a fund of $100,000, from which, every year, rewards 
are appropriated for the detection of incendiaries. From this fund 
only $2,225 were paid last year for the conviction of thirteen persons, — 
a result which must disappoint the members not less than the public. 

In the greater part of Europe the cause of every fire is investi- 
gated by a special police; in Massachusetts a law has been enacted 
which creates a State fire marshal, whois charged with the same duty. 
He must begin the investigation of every fire within two days of 
its occurrence when in Boston; when in other places, within a week, 
personally or by deputy; he has the power of a trial justice to sum- 
mon and compel the attendance of witnesses; he can enter into build- 
ings at reasonable hours for the purpose of examination, and order 
the removal of dangerous material. Similar laws should be passed 
by every State in the Union or by the National Government, and in- 
surance companies should be prohibited from settling a loss unless 
the fire has been promptly reported to the authorities; and they should 
refuse to settle, wherever there is a reasonable doubt as to the cause, 
until they have received a report of the officiai investigation. In 
Germany, companies are not permitted to pay losses which have not 
been examined by the fire police. 
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Agents are sometimes so anxious to secure commissions that they 
will accept doubtful risks even from strangers. In Boston, a noto- 
rious woman already guilty of incendiarism had been suspected of 
planning a similar crime; while she was under the surveillance of 
a female detective, to whom she had confided her scheme, the Boston 
agent. of the same company she expected to defraud and who em- 
ployed this detective, accepted her application for an additional policy 
of $500 on the very property she wanted to burn in a few days! 

One Saturday afternoon a well-appearing man walked into the 
office of the newly appointed agent of a Boston company in a New 
England town, and insured his mill for $20,000; with the contract 
there arrived in Boston, on Monday morning, the news that the mill 
had burned down on Sunday. This loss would have been saved if 
the agent had not been too anxious to secure a commission. Had he 
first referred the application to the company, it would have been 
refused, as his character was known. He has made a fortune by fires 
in woollen mills, lives in good style, and is respected by some of his 
neighbors on account of his liberality to churches. 

In Europe the contract for insurance, which we call a policy, can- 
not be rescinded; an agreement once made must run its stated period 
and can be cancelled by neither party. This custom makes the 
insurer more cautious before he writes the policy ; he does not part with 
it until he receives the premium, which may then be considered as 
earned, except in case of fire. Here the assured may surrender his pol- 
icy at any time and call for the return of part of the premium; the 
insurer may cancel the contract when he refunds the premium. So 
long as the character of our risks is subject to unexpected change, 
it is questionable if our underwriters would be safe in adopting this 
European custom, but we can learn something from their system 
of agencies. 

All companies in Germany employ a number of “ general agents, ” 
one in every important commercial centre, who alone is empowered 
to issue policies. These agents are either salaried clerks, who have 
long been in service and are thus rewarded, or they are chosen among 
the reputable merchants or bankers of the locality. They consider 
the appointment a distinction; they are paid by a commission of 15 

per cent on premium receipts; they return 10 per cent to sub-agents 
for procuring the business; what is not absorbed from the rest by 
clerk-hire represents their perquisite. Sub-agents are chosen among 
small tradesmen and subaltern civil officers; they must have a good 
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reputation and occupy a social position, and one agent can represent 
only asinglecompany. In this way an efficient and honest manage- 
ment of agencies is secured. 

Our large companies employ at least one agent in every important 
town, involving a staff of thousands of persons, each of whom receives 
a commission of 15 per cent on his receipts, irrespective of losses,and 
has authority to issue policies. As the profits of these men depend 
exclusively on their receipts, they have every incentive to increase 
them. When losses occur they may regret them, but this cannot 
interfere with their income; they will be slow voluntarily to cancel a 
risk, after they have accepted it, even when it becomes doubtful, be- 
cause doing so would diminish their earnings. It is true that the 
companies employ also special salaried agents who travel about to in- 
spect and control the risks taken by local agents, but it is difficult 
to form a correct opinion of the hazards surrounding each venture in 
the short time the special agent can devote to each place. Almost 
every resident agent represents from five to twenty different companies, 
and divides his favors among them according to his personal interest; 
often he loses money for every one. If a merchant were to pay a 
clerk, working not for himself alone but for competitors as well, a 
commission larger than his profits, such action would generally 
be considered a sign of impending failure. Insurers will follow 
this policy without regard to the ultimate consequence: I know 
that companies continue it in States where they have not earned a 
dollar in twenty years. When some method is devised which 
identifies the interests of the agent with those of his employers, the 
agent will be more careful in the inspection of risks and reject those 
which are doubtful. 

Forty years ago there existed, in all parts of the country, numerous 
smal] companies, with capitals ranging from $100,000 to $500,000, 
divided in small shares among the greatest possible number of holders. 
Thus the owner of every share of stock exerted himself to bring 
the business of his friends and customers to his own company and 
to diminish its loss in case of accident. By such watchfulness, losses 
were kept down, while receipts were large enough to warrant a 
distribution of fair dividends besides the accumulation of a good 
surplus. It then happened that a director in one of these good old- 
fashioned associations conceived the idea of allowing some poor 
relative, unable to earn a livelihood for himself, to attend to his 
insurance business for him; another director desired, in this way, to 
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assist a customer who had failed. At the solicitation of such in- 
fluential men, officers were persuaded to pay these genteel beggars 
a small commission on their regular rates, and the system of broker- 
age was inaugurated. Not more than 5 per cent of the insurance 
business was done through brokers forty years ago; less than 5 
per cent is done now without them. Of the old companies but few 
remain, and a great part of the business is concentrated in the hands of 
comparatively few large corporations in New York, in Hartford, and in 
Philadelphia. At home it is done through brokers; outside through 
agents; and the commission paid these middlemen amounts to 18 per 
cent of the receipts, one-half of the entireexpense. There is no reason 
why the brokerage at least could not be saved; almost everybody 
knows enough to insure his own property; the published reports 
of the standing of responsible companies are accessible; and rates are 
established for a majority of risks. But the influence of brokers has 
become so great that the officers in some companies actually discour- 
age direct application, and if a customer happens to find his way to 
the office of such a company he is introduced to some favorite broker, 
with whom the officer divides the commission. Only where insurance 
is difficult to procure are brokers useful to the insurer: this is true 
where a large risk of a specially hazardous nature must be placed, or 
where a great deal of valuable merchandise is concentrated in a small 
district like the dry-goods centre of New York. In such cases the 
greater benefit accrues to the assured, and the commission should be 
paid by him. This is virtually done now, but in a roundabout way, 
so that it enhances the price of desirable insurance to those who do 
not need the assistance of a broker. Risks could be accepted more 
cheaply by as much as the brokerage amounts to, if all underwriters 
were to agree to pay none. The person who should continue to em- 
ploy a broker should also pay him; he would then know what his 
service cost him; probably he would also discontinue paying his pre- 
miums through him. Not everybody is aware of the risk involved 
in this practice, —it consists in being obliged to pay the premium 
twice if the broker should fail to turn it over to the company. It 
may be more difficult to inaugurate a change so radical than to grade 
the commission to be paid as follows :— 

Twenty per cent for premiums on dwellings: the amounts are 
small and difficult to collect. The reason why a larger commission is 
now paid is chiefly due to the fact that tariff rates on dwellings have 
not yet been established; meanwhile officers take them at ridiculous 
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prices and pay as much as 40 per cent commission to secure them. 
Although a dwelling-house burns every hour, this class of risks is 
considered the safest. 

Ten per cent for premiums on ordinary mercantile risks; it takes 
less time to procure them, and the amounts are larger. 

Five per cent for the high premiums of special hazards which 
applicants are usually more anxious to place than insurers are to 
write. 

The premiums paid annually in New York City for insurance 
amount in the aggregate to $7,000,000, and the brokerage to about 
$1,000,000. This is more than the companies earn themselves, and 
more than is paid for similar service to any other class of middlemen 
who employ no capital and assume no responsibility." Among several 
thousand so-called brokers in New York City, only about twenty- 
five have sufficient knowledge of the business; they probably receive 
75 per cent of the brokerage distributed, and they usually divide 
it with favored customers, so that their net profits will scarcely ex- 
ceed the percentages which I propose. But to encourage them 
further, and to enlist the codperation of their ambitious but so far 
less fortunate competitors, I would pay them at the end of each year 
a contingent commission of 10 per cent of the amount which every 
company has earned on the business which the broker brought in 
that period, on condition that it exceeded five hundred dollars,—I 
would so limit it to avoid the opening of accounts which are not 
worth the trouble. 

The greatest benefit the insurers would derive from this system of 
graded and contingent commission would be obtained by applying it 
to their agents, because it would naturally ally their interest with 
that of their employers; more of them would concentrate their efforts 
on behalf of a single company, and the ridiculous custom of calling a 
man an agent who tries to serve a dozen masters at the same time 
would soon terminate. The president of the Continental Fire In- 
surance Company made a praiseworthy effort at reform in this direc- 
tion for five years. But he had to abandon it, because those of his 
agents who represented other companies at the same time were re- 
quired by those companies to return to the old form of compensation. 


1 It is hardly fair to consider here the commissions paid to canvassers for 
life insurance. That they are larger is due tothe circumstance that few persons 
will insure their lives unless solicited. The commission paid marine-insurance 
brokers is 5 per cent. 
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John Greenleaf Whittier. Religious Progress. 
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JUST PUBLISHED + Popular Scientific Lectures. 


By ERNEST MACH, Professor of Physics in the University of Prague. Translated by THOMAs J. 
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The Century Dictionary 


The standard in American courts, colleges, newspaper offices and homes; 

the most complete pronouncing, defining and etymological dictionary of the 

English language, and a condensed and usable encyclopedia of general and 

scientific information. Recommended by the leading college presidents, 

— Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, ete.,— by Lowell, 

Curtis, Eggleston, Cable, leading professors, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
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American in pronouncing it ‘the largest and best encyclopedic dictionary 
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toward purchasing—accept the publishers’ offer below, and find out all about it? 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names 
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The leading newspaper in the Presbyterian denomination.” —London Times. 
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I he Lvangelist’s 
Presbyterian Pilgrimage, '95 


A scholarly and devout visit to the scenes memora- 
ble in the Historical Development of the Presbyterian 
Church and Polity in Europe; starting, under the auspices 
of the New York Evangelist, by 
steamer “‘ Berlin,” June 26th, 1895. 


specially chartered 


The pilgrimage will occupy eight weeks, and the 
entire charge will be $400. 

Elaborate preparations have been made all along the 
route so that the members of the party will enjoy un- 
equalled facilities not simply for ‘* sight-seeing,” but for 
gaining access to the religious and social life of the peo- 
ple visited. 

Clergymen, college professors, professional and busi- 
ness men, and cultivated ladies and gentlemen, especially 
those actively interested in the Presbyterian Church, will 
find this a unique opportunity to visit Europe under con- 
genial and inspiring surroundings. 

If further particulars are desired, a descriptive pam- 
phlet, profusely illustrated, will be sent free on application 


to 
The Evangelist, 
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ernment, Limited to 150 Cadets 
Armory 150 x 8 All depart 
ments open to Cadets. Main 
Building as complete as a fine 
steam, gas. Campus 9% 
Mohawk Valley English 


M. J. Michael. 


President 


acres 
Pre- 


hotel in furnishings ; elevator, 
Gymnasium. Overlooking the 
paratory Department 


‘New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses 


Joun M. Cross, A.M... Princiy 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
Riverview Academy. 
soth year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. U.S. Army officer detailed at Riv 
erview by Secretary of War Bisner & Amen, Principals 


New York, Sing Sing-on-Hudson. 
St. John’s School 


For Boys will re-open September 
tion for the leading Universit 
government based on the 
Marlbor 

Terms: ior 
\ Henry J. Lyat 

+} Emi Menper, M.A 


Pennsylvania, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
Cheltenham Military Academy. 


Unexcelled as a college preparatory school 
by its graduates in Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, Trinity, Univ. of Pa., and West Point 

mun C. Rice, Ph.D , Princ 


Now represented 


pal 


Every Lawyer 


oy me 1 te 


North Carolina, Asheville. 
| Bingham School for Boys. 


1793. Established in 1793. 
1o2d year begins September sth, 1894. 
Maj. R. BinGuam, Superintend 


1894. 


Pennsylvania, Lititz, Lancaster Co. 
Linden Hall Seminary. 


Founded 1704. A Moravian School 
Women, with Post-Graduate Department. 
vision, liberal course and rational methods. S« 
For circulars apply to 
CHARLes B 


and \ 
Careful 


lars rex 


for Girls 


at any time 
Suuctz, D.D., P 


Pennsylvania, Concordville. 
Maplewood Institute. 


per year A suck f the best to 
and to wake up boys to the duties of life 
Under 1 $174 


J. Suo A.M., P 


$105 essful school! One« 


with energy 
the be 


years of age, 


Vale 


st colleges 


enter 


Pennsylvania, Germantown, 
202, 204 and 335 W. Cheiten Ave 
Miss Mary E. Stevens’ School. 
Asth year ‘Approved”’ by Bryn Mawr College. Bryt 


t school by an exar 


ati the 


Xa ns are held in 


admits to Vassar. 


hool certificate 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 Walnut St 

A Thorough French and English Home School 
for twenty girls. Under the charge of Mme. H. Clerc 
Miss M. L. Peck. both late of St. Agnes’ School, Alt 
N. Y. }French warranted to be spoken in two years, 1 
$ i vear Address Mme. H. Cut 


, - 
a Philadelphia, Germantown. 


x Oarding anc lav S« 
Walnut Lane School. PBearding and Day 


or Girls. 38th year « 

* preparatory courses. For 

. Ricuarps, Principal 
A.M., Associate Princiy 


Sept. 26th 


cular address 


Ac ad¢mic al and col 
Mrg. THEODORA 
Miss S I e Ts 


whose name is in the follow- 


ing list has been recommended as a member of the bar 


in good standing and worthy of confidence. © ¢ ¢ e 


TALLAHASSEE. R. W 
Alabama. TAMPA. Sparkman & 
Willett 
Brown (J. E.) & Street (O.D 
Hargrove & Vande Graaff 


ANNISTON IJ 
GAUNTERSVILLE 
TUSCALOOSA 


Arizona Territory. 
Harry Z. Zuck 


Arkansas. 


De Roos Bailey 

IATTLE Rock. Atkinson & England 
Lonoke. J. E. Gatewood. B 
PrREscoTT. Tompkins & Greeson 


California. 


HEALDSBURG. E. M. Norton (City Att'y ARCOLA. D. W. Ham 
SAN FrRaNciscO. W. R. Daingertield, 508 Cal CHICAGO. Kobert RK. I 
fornia St Browne, Ayers & 


Colorado. 
DENVER. F.C. Goudy, P. O. Box 1544 
George 8S. Redd, 519 Equitable I 
Jno. Howard Jones, 448 Equita! 
Building 
Fort Cotuins. Frank J. Annis 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS. Edward T 
MONTE Vista. ©. M. Corlett 
Sauipa. Albert R. Miller 
TRINIDAD. John A, Gordon 


Connecticut. 
New HavVEN. Samuel A. York 
SOUTH MANCHESTER. Chas. R. Hathaway 
SouTH NorRwa.k. John H. Light 
WALLINGFORD. Leverett M. Hubbard 


Florida. 


PENSACOLA. Blount & Blount. 
SanForD. Thomas E. Wilson. 


AucusTA. Leonard I 
COLUMBUS 
Macon 
MONROE 
TALLAPOOSA. A. 1. H 
WASHINGTON. W.M 


FLAGSTAFF 


HARRISON 


MSE CITY 
CALDWELI 


Richard 
Morrisot 


Edward 8. Elliott 
Lothrop 8. Hodge 
Thornton & Chan 
William Vocke. & 
DELAVAN. Henry P. 
HILLSBORO. Willian 
MATTOON Emery A 
MT. CARROLL. C. L. 
Nauvoo. Geo. Alex 
PITTSFIELD 
UINCY Carter 
VIENNA. W 


Taylor 


Gov 


ROONVILLE 

ELKHART. 

Fr. WAYNE. 
Geo. J. 


PLYMOUTH. 


, RCH, ATTORN 


Georgia. 


McNeill & Levy 
Thomas B, West 
B.S. Walket 


idaho. 


Illinois. 


Commerce Bldg 


Loocy & Bush 
Y. Smith 


Indiana. 


Handy & Armstrong 
Perry L. Turner. 

Jas. M. Barrett 
LA FAYETTE. Coffroth & Coffroth 


LEAVENWORTH. John H. Weathers 
R. B. Oglesbee. 
EE, 


Williams VaLraratiso. A. D. Bartholomew 


Sparkman 


Indian Territory. 


Vinita. W. H. Kornegay 


*hinizy, 13 Law Kange 
lowa. 


Willard & Willard, 
W. Beach 


ATLANTIC 
CARROLI M 
CEDAR Kapips._ W. L. Crissman 
Corypon. H. K. Evans. 

Hart & Poston 
Haines & Lyman 
Lake & Harmon 


ead 
&M 


P. Rees+ 


GRINNELI 
INDEPENDENCE 
Maquoketa. 8. D. Lyman. 
MONTEZUMA. J. W. Carr. 

vuTo. F. H. Cutting 

Rock Kapips. Koach & Ramsey 


Kansas. 


ATCHISON. W. W. & W. 1 
CHanutTe. J.B. F. Cates 
CounciL GROVE. Geo. P. Me 

Att'y 
Campbell, P 
D. Gilkeson 
John W. Roberts 
J.C. Postlethwaite 
LA Crosse. Andrews & Anderson 
LEAVENWORTH. C. F. W. Dassier 

William C. Hook 

OSKAIOOSA. Marshall Gephart 
Osweeo. F. H. Atchinson 
Seneca. Wells & Wells. 


Kentucky. 


George Doniphan 
Chas. H. Fisk 
H. P. Montgomery 
Chas. 8. Grubbs, 216 Fifth St. . 
George B. Eastin, 33 & 34 Bul 
Block. 


Z. Johnson 
ad Rice 


ilton 
jaldwin, 92 Dearbo 
Ayers, 616 Chamber of 


Guthrie 
Home Insurance Bldg 


s, 841 Adams St 
cellor, 143-5 La Salle St 
House Bldg 


rehowuse 


e Opera Fr.Scorr. D.I ©. Box 4 
Hays City. A 
HUTCHINSON 


JEWRTT CITY 


Jones 
1 A. Howett 
ndrews 
Hostetter. 
Ritter 


ert & Pape 


AUGUSTA 
COVINGTON 
GEORGETOWN 


Eacock. LOUISVILLE 


1 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


DEC ention to recovering estate: pd findins 
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SHELBYVILLE. L. C. Willis. 
Wickuirre. Z. W. Bugg & Son. 


Louisiana. 


vug. J. A. Snider 
W. F. Kernan 
L. F. Suthon 
/RLEANS. Harry H. Hall, 173 Common 
St 
USAS. Estilette & Dupre 


er. Maine. 


kn. Henry L. Mitchell 
LAND. Locke & Locke 
RRIDGEWOCK, Chas. A. Harrington 


Maryland. 


AND mas. Frank H. Stockett, J: 
BaLTiMORE. Henry Stockbridge & Su: 
St. Paul St. 

HESTERTOWN. James Alfred Pearce 
HaGeRSTOWN. J. A. Mason 
Havre DE Grace. P. L. Hopper 


Massachusetts. 


\MI RY. Jacob T. Choate 
ve Ro N Walter Church, 1 Beacon St 
KE A. L. Green 
iL. John J. Pickman, 
ROUGH James W. MeDona 
FRAMINGHAM. John M. Merria: 
OROUGH, Joshua FE. Beematr 


Michigan. 
bi ‘. Norman Geddes 
rol ‘ ATER. Chas. N. Lege 
I ANABA. George Gallup (City Att's 
ry. F. O. Gaffney 
roN. Charles G. Wing 
w. Geo. E. Breck 


Minnesota. 


stron. Miller & Foot« 
! Wilson & Wray, 321 Chaml« 
Commerce Bldg 
Faurs. C. A. Lindbergh 
KLLO. James C. Tarbox 
\POLIS. © L. Lamb, 1010 New 
Life Building. 
u. M.J. Daly 
H. R. Wells 
Frank Willson 
\. Berry & Morey. 


Mississippi. 
HEN Ceorge ‘ l'aine 
W. H. Powell 
Pont. D. A. Scott 
HURST George S. Dead 
J.-S. Sextor 
Ww. ELS. & J.T. Drake 
Charles & A. Y. Scott 
B. Boothe 
Monroe MeClurg 


lissouri. 


AN Thos. E. Turney 
more IAN. J.C. Sheppard 
FPREDERICKTOWN. BB. Cahoon 
Rattoka. ©. T. Llewellyn, 
Kas City. Frank Titus, 901 N.Y. J 
Ins. Blde 
Tay H. C. Timmonds 
Por k Burr. J. Perry Johnson 
St is. Everett W. Pattison, Cdd Fe 
lows’ Bidg 
Cc. R. Barrow 


flontana. 


BIA FALLS. Arthur Y. Lindsey 
ELL. Sanford & Grubb 


Nebraska. 


tok. John H. Mooney 
K kK. O. Kretsinger 
FIELD. J. B. Lucas 
James W Dawes 
Fayette 1. Foss 
NT. Frick & Dolezal 
EY CENTER. TJ. Doyle 
RD. Thomas H. Matters 
Bartlett, Baldrige & De Bor 
Thos. L. Mall 
L. E. Gruver 


New Hampshire. 


KLIN. James E. Barnard. 


St ; 
+ New Jersey. 
EN 
—s erbert ‘ Drake, 127 Market St 
10m . c ; 
t Eu ‘ as E. French, 106 Market St. 


BETH. Bergen, 68 Broad St. 


DVERTISER~ 


HiGutTstowN. Samuel Mount Schanck 
MONTCLAIR. Edwin B. Goodell 
MORRISTOWN. Guy Minton. 

New BruNSWICK. James H. Van Cleef 
Passaic. Geo. P. Rust (City Att'y 
PRINCETON. Fergus A. Dennis, 132 Nassau St 
RED BANK Appregate & Hope 

TRENTON. W.M. Lanning,1!1 E. StateSt 

W OODBRIDGF Ephraim Cutter 


New [lexico Territory. 


DEMING. S. M. Ashenfelter 
WHITE OAKS John Y. Hewitt 


New York. 


BALLSION Spa. James L. Scott 
BburraLo, J. R. Anderson, 19 Builders’ I 
change 
H. G. Middaugh, 63 Chapin Block 
CANISTEO. Eli Soule 
CATTARAUGUS. J. M. Wilson 
Dayton. W.S. Thrasher 
FLUSHING. John J. Trapp 
Hoosick FALLS. Geo. FE. & H. J. Greene 
IRVINGTON. John Harvey 
JaMaAIcaA. John Fleming 
KINGSTON. F. L. & A. B. Westbrook 
St 

MAYVILLE 4. A. Van Dusen 
MIPPLETOWN,. Dill & Cox 
MORRISVILLE. J. A. Johnson. 
NEW YORK 

William Bruce Ellison, 229 Broad 

M.S. & 1. S. Isaacs, 27 Pine Street 

Camillus G. Kidde 
POUGHKEEPSIE 

John H. Millard, 52 Market St 
Punaskt. 8. C. Huntington & Son 
KaNDOLPH. Wm. H. Henderson 
KomE A. Delos Kneeland, 113 W. Dx 

St. 

house's Point. James B. Stearns 
SALAMANCA James G. Johnson 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. Edgar T. Brackett 
UNION SPRINGS. Georve P. Wood 
WALTON. Sam’! H. Fancher 
W ATERLO« Frederick L. Manning 


Nassau St 


North Carolina. 


CHARLOTTE. Edwin T. Cansler 
MoONROR. Robert B. Kedwine 
SHELBY. Geo. A. Frick 

WasHINGTON. John H. Small 


North Dakota. 


DeVIL’s LAKE. FE. A. Maglone 
ENDERLIN. Ed. Pierce 
FarGo. B. F. Spalding 


Ohio. 


Bueyrus. F.S. Monnett 

CANAL WINCHESTER. W. H. Lane 

CHARDON. Metcalfe & King 

CINCINNATI. J. William Johnson, Char 
of Commerce Bldg 

Kerruish, Chapman 
ruish, 1011 Society 
ings 

CONNEAUT. Allen M. Cox 

Dayton. J. A. Wortman, Call 

Bldg 

SPRINGFIELD. Wm. H. Griffiths 
WaAPAKONETA,. Layton & Stueve 
WELLINGTON. J. H. Dicksor 

Wu #iIncton. Telfair & Telfair 


(LEVELAND 


Oklahoma Territory. 


Gillett & Libby 
Bierer & Cotteral 
Henry H. Howar 


EL RENO 
GUTHRIE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Oregon. 


AsToRIA. Chas. H. Page, P.O. Box 
PORTLAND. W. W. Thayer 
> Wallace McCamant 


Pennsylvania. 


ALLENTOWN. James L. Schaadt 
BUTLER. T. C, Campbell 
COALPORT. Alonzo P. MacLeod 
CHAMBERSBURG. Charles Walter 
DANVILLE. R.S. Ammerman 
EBENSBURG. M. D. Kittell 
JouNsTowN. H. W. Storey, 71 Napol 
KANE. A. P. Huey 
MEADVILLE. Pearson Church 
MECHANICSBURG. Wm. Penn Lloyd 
New Caste. W. H. Falls. 
NEWTOWN. Geo. A. Jenks 
NORRISTOWN. Isaac Chism. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Edward Fenno Hoffman, 715 Drexel! Bidg 
Shriver, Bartlett & Co., 433-5-7 Chestnut 
St 
PITTSBURG 
Marshall Brown, 157 Fourth Ave 
Murphy & Hosack, Yoder Building. 
PUNXSUTAWNEY. W. W, Winslow. 


Sunsury. 8. P. Wolverton. 
TroY. Rockwell & Mitchell 
TYRONE. James F. Riddle 
WELLSBORO. David Cameron 
WiLLiamsPport. Hicks & Spencer 


Rhode Island. 


NEWPORT. Wm. P. Sheffield, Jr., 223 Thames 
St 
PROVIDENCE. James Tillinghast, 12 S. Main 
St 


South Carolina. 


CHARLESTON. Mordecai & Gadsden 
Smythe & Lee 
MARION Jobnson & Johnson 
RIDGEWAY. R.A. Meares 


Wixnsroro. A. S. & W. D. Douglass 


South Dakota. 


ABERDEEN. Seevcley & Mason 
DEADWOOD. Martin & Mason 
MITCHELL. Prescott & Bidwell. 
PARKER. Fred H. Dirstine. 
S10oUX FALLS. Bailey & Voorhees 
YANKTON. Frank E. Warrick 


Tennessee. 


CHATTANOOGA A.C. Downs 
DYERSBURG. 8S. R. Latta 
Memruis. Wm. M. Randolph & Sons, Ran 
dolph Bldg 
NASHVILLE. D. F. Wilkin & Chamberlain, 
Vanderbilt Law Building 


Texas. 


AMARILI Holland, Link & Holland 
Austin. Z. 'T. Fulmore 
DALLAS, Crawford & Crawford 
W. B. Merchant 
GALVESTON. Mann & Baker 
1KFFERSON W. T. Armistead 
SAN ANTONIO. Solon Stewart, Alamo Insur- 
ance Building 
McKINNEY. Smith & Evans 


Jtah Territory. 


Sac? Lake City. Richard B. Shepard. 
, Charles 8. Varian. 


Vermont. 


BARKE John W. Gordon 
NORTHFIELD, Frank Plumley 


re ss 
Virginia. 

Mathews & Maynor 
CHRISTIANSBURG. Phlegar & Johnson 
LYNCHBURG. James E. Edmunds 
KicuMonp, Courtney & Patterson, lith and 


Bank Sts 
I ' A.J. &8. D. May 


hi TONE GAE 


West Virginia. 
Henxtineton. Vinson & Thompson 
Kixncwoop. D M. Wotring 

KW MARTINSVILLE. S. B. Hall 
PARKERSBURG. Van Winkle & Ambler 
RAVENSWoop. N.C. Prickett 


Wisconsin. 


BropHuEap. Burr Sprague 
CLINTONVILLE Goldberg & Hoxie. 
DARLINGTON. Orton & Osborn 
ELKHOR 1. B. Wheeler 
FOND pv Lac N. C. Giffin 
HARTFORD. H. K. Buttertield 
JEFFERSON. W. H. Porter 
LA CROSSE MeConnell & Schweizer 
MADISON. Lewis & Briggs 
MANITOWOC. G. G. Sedgwick 
MILWAUKEE. Miller, Noyes & Miller, 102 
Wisconsin St 
NEILLSVILLE. ©’ Neill & Marsh 
PuHILuirs. M. Barry 
WAUKESHA. Ryan & Merton 


Wyoming. 


Chas. H. Burritt 


CANADA. 


Manitoba. 


KANDON, Geo. R, Coldwell 
. Henderson & Matheson. 


Ontario. 


Bricnton. J. W. Gord 
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& BeauTIFUL MODELS 


VICIOR ky IES 


HANDSOME VICTOR 
CATALOG KTR TDS OEP AR PAD CALENDAR 


SY 


FREE ——— 10% IN STAMPS 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 
Makers of Victor Bi cycles 1 Athletic Goods. 


o New York. Chicago. 
“Detre it. Denver. 


OOSOOOOOOOOOOODDDDDDOOCOOOOO® 
The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish 
brown color. 


Blooker’s 
Dutch Cocoa 


either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indic ates either an inferior grade of 
ean, or adulteration in the process of mz anufacture. 
VIFF voor es 
A vane of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. Address 


Franco-American Food Company, 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 
YwwwwwywywwwwywwywwyYwYwYwYwY ww Yr 
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FAR FROM WINTER'S BLASTS. 
FRANK PRESBREY 


Since the davs when men first ‘‘ went down to models of double bulkheads and strength, a: 
the sea in ships,” the ocean and travel upon it have manned by officers (most of whom are veter 
possessed a potent fascination to the great ee 
inajority of mankind. Poets have sung its 
charm in a thousand lays of rhythmic meas- 
ure, and writers of all ages have apostro- 
phized it. There was a legend among the 
incients, “‘ first the gods, then the sea,” as 

xpressing their ideas of majesty a d might; 
and its broad expanse of unmeasured waters 
was to them limitless. But man has done 
much in recent years by his inventions to 
bring its shores in closer touch. The mod- 
ern greyhound of the sea goes bounding 
across in these times in a few short days, 
and gives meanwhile to the hundreds of 


the service) and men who are 
required to pass several 
examinations in practical sea- 
manship in the German nau- 
1 schools before they are 
s in the Company’s 
Comfort : because 
broader and heavier 
t ships, and 
unge and roll less, 
e they provide 
yable cuisine than 
any other steamship lin 
maul Speed : because they cross 

{The modern greyhounds of the sea go bounding across.”} ont shortest lines cons 

passengers who can be so comfortably housed with good navigation, and land their p 

aboard, all the luxurious accommodations and con- direct upon the new quays at Southampton in 
veniences of the finest of metropolitan hotels . land-locked harbor, at the very 
Especially is this true ina most marked degree of yi steps of special express trains of 
the superb ships of the North German Lloyd Steam- Dae beautiful drawing-room cars 
ship Co. They are masterpieces of the shipbuilder’s Bt" built for this partic- 
craft and typical of the highest degree of perfection, 7 '¢ . ular 
not only in the line of powerful marine machinery 
and masterly construction, but in the zxsthetic fea- 
tures which go to delight man and make him 
comfortable. The fleet of this favorite line is a noble 
one of nearly four score steamships, and to trace 
their coursings would be to encompass the globe. 
But particularly between New York and South- 
ampton and Bremen, and on the winter Medi- 
terranean line, where the new and fast express 
steamers are in service, do they commend them- 
selves to all travellers who desire absolute safety 
combined with comfort and speed. Safety : be- 
cause the ships are built of steel and iron on the latest 


us 


“The Lizard with its rocky setting.’”’) 


FORUM ADVERTISER. 





southe! 


the very wealthy. To-day it is one of the easiest, and 


; c 3 : : . . the pic 
certainly the most charming winter journey from un be 
New York, and can be made under the most delightful of fort 
conditions in the finest steamships, at a cost but little aA b 
more than would be incurred in spending an equal length he an 7 
of time in a modern metropolitan hotel. Eight days Tha 
from New York to Spain. Think of it! Only a dion 
week and a day from the inclement climate of 1) He 
our winter months with all its disease-breeding : 
service, which run to and killing tendencies to the most charming wah : 
London in two hours. By climate in the world, al ne | 
this route all the delays and , where pneumonia is com 
inconveniences of being gan unknown misery tion f 
transported from the ship and where the bluest sli 
to the landing by tenders ot skies and balmiest : i d 
now are avoided. From Southampton, in fact all of perfume-laden a 
the way from the Lizard to Bremen (a journey of . give to life a ne : — 
twenty-four hours), a delightful panorama of the terpretation ao ae 
lovely South of England scenery is afforded (“Bremen is full of interest.”’} keen foresight and ~ b 
The express steamers of the North German Llovd liberal policy of the North German Lloyd Steamship woe ' 
are named chiefly after the rivers of the Fatherland Co. have made such a trip possible. Winter is left ihe 
and embrace the Havel, Spree, Lahn, Trave, Saale, behind almost as soon as Sandy Hook fades from ” 4 
Aller, Ems, Elbe, Fulda, Werra, and the Kaiser view, and the ship is headed through temperate — 
Wilhelm II. \n all of : os 
them the English system a : men 6 
{ economizing space in i ass oem 
favor of the cargo is re- iin tl : j vow 
versed, and from stateroom : aewe 
to cabin there is not only , i — \ 
a spaciousness noticeable, cs . Got 
but a wealth of artistic dec- § a : “kt 
eine om 4 luckl 
oration and refined adorn- ‘ P ij Bel 
ent in such ¢ xquisite and - ew ¥2 ae a aaa” Sp. OP Belor 
sumptuous style that it | a _ = on woot 
uld scarcely be matched ,&% : ; vy ids \ 
in any homes of wealth : Mad 
and certainly is not equalled : - 
or approa¢ hed in the : 3 i ofS 
steamers of any other line. M : ' 
Travelers bound for Ger- ; . ‘ - 
many and the Northern ' : - 
vuntries of t Continent | && : r wa 
will find the North German A we — 
Lloyd service to Bremen . 3 fog ae 
insurpassed by any = - A the 
Th steamers . : ner , vest 
t Bremerhaven (the ° =. : the 
f Bremen), thirty ad ye , 7 
miles from the latter city, ‘ : ; 
ind passengers are carried me 
thence on magnificent ves- , ‘ . ‘ — 


tibuled express trains of 
lrawing-room cars built 
fter the American style, 
nd especially for this ser- 
vice. From Bremen, which 
is in itself a most delightful 
ity to visit, Berlin and 
nost of the chief cities of 
entral Europe are easily 
ached by rail 
From Southampton, | 
teamers may be taken di- 
ct to Havre, thus reaching 
Paris by the shortest route. 
But a very few years ago 
a trip to Egypt, the Riviera, | 
or Spain, was beyond the 
reach and almost beyond | 
the ambition of all save 





(“* Beautiful castles on the Rhine and substantial city blocks.’’] 
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southern seas for far-away Gibraltar. On the way 
the picturesque Azores are passed, and but a short 
run beyond them that mightiest ppe> c5es= 
ot fortresses, Gibraltar, is reached, . 
and a stop of several ~ 
hours is made : 

That eminent 
iuthor and traveller, 
Dr. Henry M. Field, 
as said that the 
view of Gibraltar 
lone is ample 
4 ompensa- 
tion forthe 
trip. Majestic 
ind awe-in- 
piring, ittow- 
rs far above 
the waters 
which lash its rock- 
bound shores—impreg- 
nable against any attack, and com- 
manding absolutely the entrance to 
that great tideless sea whose sur- 
face currents ever flow to the eastward to pour back 
again hundreds of fathoms below into the bosom of 
the Ocean, Here Europe and Africa reach out 
toward each other and almost touch. Far up to 
the left is the quaint village of Tariffa, which has 
given us our modern word tariff, because there the 
Barbary pirates of old kept watch and robbed the 
luckless skippers coming out of the Mediterranean. 
Below are the fortifications, the Moorish castle, Car- 
tela the Roman ruin, and many other points of ab- 
sorbing interest. From Gibraltar, tours may be 
easily made to the picturesque cities of Spain, 
Madrid and the Escorial consecrated to history and 
romance, in which is the mausoleum of the Kings 
of Spain, Seville and its cathedral, Cordova and its 


Moorish mosque, Toledo upon which the touch of 


the Romans still rests, Granada and its Alhambra. 
What a wealth of romantic interest even their 
names suggest! There are few more delightful 
ountries to visit in winter or spring than Spain. 
[hey are all within easy reach, and tourists may 
visit them and return to Gibraltar in time to take 
the following steamer on to Genoa without extra 
charge. 

Another side 
trip from Gibral- 
tar, 





“The lovely lake region of Italy 


and easily made by steamers which run almost daily, 
and return on the day following, is that to Tangiers, 
es “amy where one may see the Moors at 
j home may see the caravans of 
9) heavily laden camels com- 
ing i from the interior, 


sa 
Fy 


”_~ 
’ 


may watch the 
snake-charmers or 
jugglers amid a 
group of Moorish 
soldiers and peas- 
ants and the 
fierce - looking 
descendants 
of the Rift 
coast pir ates 
— clean-shav- 
en, all but one 
long lock by 
which they expect to be 
pulled into heaven 
may visit the old Roman city and 
bridge, the bazaars, coffee shops, 
and other interesting places. 
The sixty-hour sail up the Mediterranean from 
Gibraltar to Genoa is one of the loveliest sea voyages 
in the world. The azure of summer skies reflects the 


‘ 
4 


[‘“* Where gather monks of sober mien.” 


sparkling blue of the sea, and the atmosphere ts 
a revelation of softness to all who experience it for 
the first time. The course of the stately ship fol- 
lows the southern coast line of Spain and France, 
within sight of its beautiful scenery for much ot 
the way, and affording a fine view of the Sierra 
Nevadas. Genoa, called La Superba” in tones 
of almost affectionate reverence by Italians, is the 
terminus of the New York-Mediterranean line ot 
the North German Lloyd It was formerly the 
maritime rival of Venice, and in and about it there 
is much of interest and beauty. Its bay and harbor 
is ever crowded with ships from all the world, and 
its scores of palaces, so tull of architecturat beauties 
and historical attractions, will tempt a traveller to 
tarry within its walls. From Genoa the various 
resorts of the far-famed Riviera are, at most, but a 
few hours distant, and San Remo, Mentone, Nice 
Monte Carlo, Monaco and Cannes, any or all, may 
be easily visited. Then, too, the lovely mountain 
lake region of Italy is but a short distance from 
Genoa, Como, Maggiore, Lugano, with their limpid, 
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Ancient and modern Egyptian « 
mirror-like surfaces, reflecting in 
perfection the beautiful mountains and picturesque 
villas which skirt their shores, are all beautiful. 
Beyond t 1, within six to ten hours by rail, are 
the resorts of Switzerland and the Tyrol 
Turning to the east and south from Genoa 

rt journey by sea or rail brings the traveller to 
Eternal City or to Naples, with its unlimited 
Herculaneum, Sorrento, 

ia, Saterno and old Vesuviu 
of eternal spring, upon which 
r been laid. —Itis 
here sunshine and sweet idleness go hand 
It is the id t of all the world to go 

t, recuperation or pleasure 

If time permits, the visitor may readily extend his 
tour to Venice and thence to Constantinople, both 
f which cities have been so often described that 
details are unnecessary He may also visit Greece 
ind classic Athens, Sicily and the innumerable 
places thet , where “the very living be a 
pleasure.” Those who wish to extend their winter’s 
tour to Egypt and the Holy Land may go from 
Genoa or Palermo in a short time and comfortably 


almost startling 


the 
points of interest, P 
s Capriand Is 

e country 

y hand of winter has 1 


well 


abouts 
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ities and palaces.” 


on the steamers ot 
North German LI 
Old Cairo, with its: 
four hundred bea 
mosques; With its n: 
streets, so narrow 

the latticed window 
the houses almost t 

with museun 
modern and anci 
Egyptian treasures; 

its motley populatic 
picturesque natives, 
above all with its « 


lis 


ing climate, is one ot t 


most delightfully 
esting of the wor! 
cities. The tour m 
continued up the 
upon which tl 
excellent steamboat 
vice maintained 
pyramids and the s} 
those hoary monu 
of an unknown age 
be visited, the Holy | 
may be explored, Jer 
lem visited, and an 
definite mumber of 
trips taken in a co 
so fertile with novel : 
historical attractions t 
the hundreds of voh 
written upon it dur 


ere | 


the present and past gen 


erations have neither « 
hausted its inte rest, 1 
fathomed its myst 
The winter climate 
Egypt is ideal and is s 
to be in itselfa cur 
thro. t and lung troul 
Ne Herman Oclri 
ciCo., the general agt 
of the North Gen 
Lloyd S.S. Co., 2 
ing Green, N. Y., will furnish information reg: 
ing either the transatlantic or Mediterranean serv 
rhose contemplating a tour abroad are invite 
correspond with them in relation to the matter 


(“ Athens of centuries bygone and to-day.”’} 
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“ Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 


Medical Standard, Chicago. 
It Stands in Tune. 


When you buy a piano for your home § | acker S 


you want one that will keep in good 
yndition with little trouble and less ex- 
ense. A cheap piano which requires ar Oap 
onstant attention and tuning soon be- 


nedici sery sx of t 1 - 
mes an expensive piano without ever rn ty ne eee 
vanitarian, New York 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, LATHERS READ- 
\ILY, AND SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


eing a satisfactory one. Among the 


‘The | ; ri 
TT | For Shampooing. It is delightful and 

VERET | beneficial; makes the hair soft and lustrous; 

Eee removes dandruff and prevents baldness. 


> ut aihno ~ : . . ° 
ts thousands of owners and ainong | For Bathing. |t is refreshing and_bal- 
other features places it in the front rank of 


irst-class pianos is this: It stands in tune. samic; does not dry the skin, but leaves 
it smooth and supple. ‘The Best for 
If not for sale by your 
local dealer, address | Baby’s Bath.”’ 


desirable qualities which recommend 
4 


The John Church Company, WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 


Cucinnsti,©. ileage, Mis. The Packer Mfg. Co. New York. 


Shipped in Train Loads. 


Has the largest sale of any Cereal Food in the world. The reason for 4 
it is in every spoonful ! 


Sold only in 2 Ib. Packages. 
ee a 2s 2 a_i 





BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Spring No. 2 in Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. 


Dr. R. D. Baskerville, Szvcpson’s, Va., Reprint from the “Maryland Medical Joxr- 
nal”? of February 23, 1839. 


“T have FF: Spring No. 2, with decided beneficial results 
prescribed BU ALO LITHIA WATER in both forms of chronic Bright’s Disease of 
the Kidneys. Ina case of acute Parenchymatous Nephritis occurring in a lad fourteen years old— 
‘the first stage of Bright’s Disease’ of some writers, ‘the large, smooth kidney’ of English authors 
—the urine gave a fuint acid reaction, specific gravity 1006,and contained about three per cent. of 
albumen, (2dema of the feet and legs extending to the WAT face puffed — beyond recognition, 
and considerable effusion BU L ER once, No. 2, was ordered at 
in the great cavities, FFALO ITHIA WA once, > end in twelve days the 
Dropsy was entirely relieved, the specific gravity had risen TE ER 12 and the albumen had disap- 
peared to a mere trace; the Water was continued tor a few weeks and ithe patient was entirely well, ( 
and has remained so to this time, a period of more than ten months,” 


Dr. John W. Williamson, late of Jackson, Tennessee: 

“A member ot my family suffered from chronic Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. There was 
dropsical eftusion, the urine rich in albumen, an abundant sediment containing casts, and 
decided manifestations of Ureemic Poisoning, especially serious impairment of vision—Uremic 
Amaurosis. Aftera —_ failure of eve ay See suggested by several eminent momian) man, and 
when the condition of the patient was regarded BU L WA pring No. 
as well-nigh hopeless, trial was made of FFALO ITHIA TER 2. The re- 
sult was relief from the threatening symptoms so ome and decided as to be almost incredible to 


any but an eye-witness. The continued use of the Water for several months resuited in a complete 
recovery. Several years have now elapsed and there has been no return of the disease.’ 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles $5.00 f.o.b- 3 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va, 


GURNEY PAT, REFRIGERATOR 


TOVPVYTYVTTTTTYTYTTYTeTTTTTreTerrrvvvyrrevevrevyryrTyvevTeTyryrryTyrTrTTrevryTyTyryvTny yyy tea 

to geta million of Circulars By the use of a removable 

to distribute at $4.00 per Galvanized Ice Compartment 

= vr can be kept absolutely pure and 

1000. How to become a first ‘ clean. The sanitary importance of 

class Mesme ist, Hypnotist, oe feature (not 4 in other re- 

rigerators) cannot be over-estin 

Mind Reader and Clairvoyant, a Large Cut of Upper Half ted. Lowest average te cpperature 

Book only toc. Address at once, showing with least consumption of ice. 


: Removable Ice-Box, PACKED WITH MINERAL Woot, 
C. H. ROWAN, Milwaukee, Wis. ove Senll taatibesinseel antaieenn. 


En MAAMAAAA AAA AAA AMA AAA A Gurney Refrigerator Co., Fon Du Lac, Wis. 


C D F with a Combination Box of 
HAUTAUQUA VESK FREE “sweet tome” soap. 
Most popular desk ever made. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed, Five feet high, 
2% feet wide, 10% inches deep. The Laundry and Toilet Soaps, “Boraxine” and “Modjeska”™ 
Toilet articles, if bought at retail would 


Cost - me = 10.30 } YOU GET ALL FOR 


ost, $10. 
Desk, worth at retail, 10.00 $10.00. 


We will send Box and Desk on thirty days’ trial; if satisfactory, you can remit $10.00, 
if not, hold goods subject to our order, 


See spec ial offers in Oct. Forum—adv. pe. 21-24. LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. 7. 
ne ee a BCVeVetsetses | 


6 Dr. Scott's Electric Belt : JB.COLT &COMEW YORK 


at kly cures Kheumatism, Gout, Liver and 
Kidney Trouble, Nervous De 
bility, Indigestion, and kindred 
complaints. 
Standard Belt, 36 power, - $3. 
Sateen Belt, 66 power, - 5. 
Satin Belt, 125 power, = 10. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS, 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 
with 10 cents added for postage 
valuable book free on application. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


" Room 4,846 Broadway, New York. 
r Quick sales, liberal pay. 


CRITERION AND PARABOLON 
MAGIC LANTERNS 


OIL. LIME AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


SO BROMFIELD ST, 
={e ON 


*“11L'OSVSIHD 


"LS 311VS V1 G9I 
131 POST ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 


MAS « 
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COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP Ct 


SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 





The Edison IMP ——— 
Mimeograph Typewriter, Ss LEX! 2 


The Only Practical Low-Priced Typewriter at a Price == | R I N TE R 


Commensurate with the Times. 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings and drawings. 


Simple, Cheap and Effective 


ENDORSED BY OVER 50,000 USERS 
Everybody who writes should have a Typewriter. :, 

But everybody cannot afford the luxury of a standard rom an original, on ordinary paper, with any per 
hundred-dollar machine. 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of typewriter 

SC aa produced in 15 minutes, Send for circular 


The Edison-Mimeograph Typewriter Costs but $22 | sampies. 
It does work equal to the best ; is a heavy manifolder ; AGENTS WANTED. 
cuts perfect stencils for the Mimeograph ; writes half as | 
fast again as the pen; is strong, durable and portable, | € Ww 
ind costs only one-fourth as much as standard machines. La ton & Co., 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, - CHicaco. | 20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch Depots: New York & Phila., Pa. 


For Perfection in Writing Machines 


SEE No. 4 YOST. 


All the old points of excellence retained and many pra 
improvements added. 


It must be seen to be appreciated. 


The No. 1 and No. 2 Yosts have received FIVE Gi 
(beside other) MEDALS in ’92 and ‘93. 


The No. 4 Yost will hold the field for 1895 
Send for Catalogue. 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 
61 Chambers St., New York, 
40 Holborn Viaduct, London, England. 


$15 BUYS A FIRST-CLASS TYPEWRITER $15 


High-priced typewriters have full ribbons, metal type, will man 
are durable and do good work. 


THE CHAMPION TYPEWRITER. 


has all these qualities, besides writing in sight, ribbons change 
without soiling fingers, lightness, etc., but 


SELLS FOR $15, FULLY GUARANTEED. 


3 To Teachers, Clergymen and Sunday School Superintendents we wi 
Typewriter, together with the Champion Duplicator (worth $2.50), shi ‘ 
EJ duplicate 100 copies, for $16, ccmplete. Send for illustrated aioenie A Ts 

Wantep EverywuHere, 


er Co., 29! Broadway, N._ _Y. 





ORVM. ADVERTISER~& 
THE $IX ESSENTIAL POINTS sm. 


VISIBLE WRITING, DIRECT INKING, MANIFOLDING, 
SPEED, COMPACTNESS, DURABILITY, 


are COMBINED ONLY 's 


The Williams Standard “leer 


The Willams was adopted by the British War Department after 
severe competitive test against the old-fashioned “Lift up and peek” 
machine \\ e have one contract f ,ooo machines 


ll & Ad 


a 


WRITE FI Ra TRATE 


THE WILLIAMS TY PEWRITER CO., 39 ae New York. 


LONDON : 21 Cheapside. MONTREAL: 200 Mountain Street. 
. SAN FRANCISCO: 400 Washington Street. 


ANY YPE ITER oa 

We have machines of every make. ik: 3 “ 
Ve. Guaranteed in perfect order or money " ‘ RGAINS 1 BP 

refunded. Sent anywhere with eriv~ ' 

ilege of examinatiou. $i ip 


TYPEWRITERS ae Pe 
SOLD, RENTED, EXCHANGED. Une d advice give All makes half- pees a ved 
- _ ‘ 2 cece, | anywhere ee yr Examination, i xchanging a Specialty. Mo thly 


Write us before buying. Send for illu 
trated catalog of new and old machines. payment age — al ogue iree 


: Remingtons, - - - - $40.00 
ED. , Rises Caligraphs, - - - - $25.00 
we aA “ig Hammonds & Yost, - $30.00 


- ra GEORGE A. HILL, Manacen. RENTALS $3.50 to $6. 00 per MONTH. 
— i r 10 Barclay St., New York. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


16S The Densmore, 
“The al Greatest Typewriter.” The New No. 4 
a= Caligraph 
Typewriter. 


Do you want to save time, worry 
and expense ? 


Do you want an up-to-date type- 





— Mace! ot Ps Spd keg = writer that challenges the world to 
. 5 z ; aa? af é‘ produce its equal in modern im- 
) “ 7 provements and conveniences? 
it has the most ¢ conveniences and runs the easiest. The New No. 4 Caligraph is a 
Other manufacturers acknowledge its superiority by triumph, and stands to-day BEST the 
imitating—but not equalling—its essential features. world over. 
The U. S. War Department adopted it in 1893, and A special descriptive circular in 
1 iS just renewed the contract. exchange for your name. 
. F RE E: Descriptive yonetins, with opinions from such le ad- 


mecerns as the Carnegie Steel Company, who use 25 Dens- 
S. 


American Writing Machine Co., 


Densmore T vpewriter Co., 237 Broadway, New York. 











Positively The Leading Pen. A Million in use. 


Mention Forum. Ask dealers or send for catalogue. BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
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~~" SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


et, 


EXPERT WRITERS eS e isonrstinncrece) No.l 

























ACCOUN- 
TANTS 
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RAPID 
WRITING 


Th ell 


whether vou can write 
E 


e only way tot 


ENGROSSING 
better with I ADELLA Sov sy STATIONERS evervwuere. 


Samples FREE on receipt of return postage, 2 cents 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO.,°*new vorn. 

















PENs 1s to try one. 





Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples, 
20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN CU., 
74 Fifth Ave., New York. | 
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Every- 
where ac- 
knowledged the best. § 
Uses the finest quality of ® 
Gold Pens. Perfect feeding of the ink. - 
Ask your dealer for them, or send for® 
illustrated priced catalogue, free on application. » 
THE PARKER PEN CO., JANESVILLE, WIS. ® 
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A Square Bottle 


Has been adopted as the distinctive shape 
in Which the distillery bottling of MOUNT 
VERNON RYE WHISKEY is furnished to 
the consumer. 
It has long been celebrated as the best 
Whiskey made in the United States, and 
such brings the highest price in bulk, always 
Each of these Square Bottles is filled at the 
distillery, and there corked, wired, sealed, 
labelled, registered, certified, and numbered 
—precautions that make adulteration practically impossible. 


See that the bottle bears the distillery guaranty label. 





Q c am 
Scientific | | #OXOXOLOLOLO* :O1O4O2.OFXOFO 


oh GOOD cg 
> BROTE 
2 IS HALF 


Suspenders 


A much needed 


Perfect Comfort to the Wearer, 


Popular for full dress wear VERY ONE can afford to use Clam % 
because they cannot crease [7 s . en — aaa -— 

agen eaa quar oug 
t - shirt bosom and the ” ° for a whole family. Prepared in five 
‘traps are never seen. © minutes from a bottle of 

No dragging on the shoulders 


ggins : s. Ss 
The trousers keep their shape because they are e B U R N H AM 
never pulled up from the shoe and there is no 2 CLAM 
rain on the bands. No sewed joints to come 
art. BOUILLON 
The scientific principle of the pulley acting on Quality improved, price reduced 
ie cord insures perfect freedom of movement in Cr 7 


ee larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
enhy position, 3 


’ . : E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
To wear them is to like them. 120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
On sale by all first-class dealers or sent by mail on receipt of 


8 le bottle, 10 cents; makes int. 
a -. , 75 » $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00, post-paid. State height a : ae 
weigh 


SCIENTIFIC SUSPENDER C0.(Lim.), BUFFALO,N.Y. 
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not go to Florida for the cold season ? 
The journey is a pleasure if you take it 
in the luxurious and comfortable trains 
of the 


QUEEN & CRESCENT ROUTE. 


Three sleeping-car lines daily, Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Superb solid vestibuled 
trains with standard day coaches, and through Pullman. sleepers, 


parlor, observation and café cars on the “Florida Limited.” 


164 miles shortest car line. 25 hours Cincinnati to Jacksonville. 


BEST ROUTE a ( SALIFORNIA sees 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, ; 

Ss And his fourteen years of experience in handling Cali- 

INDIANAPOLIS, vo } fornia Excursions is a guarantee that the Phillips-Rock 


X Fis, Island Excursions are the best. 
CINCINNATI ‘ ; . Tourist Cars, with upholstered seats, running ot 
9 . > < sh 
_ fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Philli; 


LOUISVILLE, Z = milk - a manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping 


Car rate to California points from Boston $8.00, fr 
. y . . . . ~ 
¢:: AND:: Chicago $6.00. 


THE SOUTH rd ¥ ‘4 ; Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs 
o od j an 


days via Scenic Route (D. & R. G.), the only 


pases Lb: An f) | through Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles 
. ~4. For rates, berth reservations or information, 
FRANK J. REED, 


itiisnentne nies. . ea -See A. PHILLIPS &CO., - 296 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
& © \|A. PHILLIPS &CO., - 15 Exchange St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

CHICAGO. - |A. PHILLIPS & CO., - 239 Broadway, N.Y. City, N.Y. 
“Sa —- . PHILLIPS &CO., - - 1118. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 

aes . PHILLIPS &CO., - - 104 Clark St., Chicago, /'/. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 


Everybody Goes With Phillips, 


ADDRESS 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
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} THE PORVM. ADVER TISER~() 
RAYMOND’S | 


VACATION Such Days of. 
EXCURSIONS ))elightful Rest. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. Never More Grateful, . 
AND Never More Beneficial, 


Stolen from the 


CALIFORNIA Mie _ Heart of Winter 





SPECIAL PULLMAN VESTIBULED On the New and Elegantly Appointed 
TRAINS of Sleeping, Dining, and Composite Library Steam ships ( of the 









rvation Cars, 


nple time will be devoted to all the leading cities and ot 
s of historic and picturesque interest both in Meni pa 


( lormia, 


he tickets cover every expense of travel both ways, and give A few h out fre New York you pass under the genial 
holders entire freedom of movement after arrival in California, 1 » Gulf Sere ia & 
and on the return journey if desired. - ne : a ee ma safe! oe ee ; id 
. equ . iter ls fron it this season of the year smoothly on, in 1 nours reaching rie 
CALIFORNIA | A a ag April. pe Point Comfort, the most famous, as it is one of the most delight- 
ful winter resorts and resting places in North America, while 
FLORIDA and CUBA. Virginia Beach, close by, with its beautiful Princess Anne Hotel, 
imirable choice. From both, trips to Richmond and 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. | ther interesting p es ma e taken, with the choice of return- 
r ing ; yy rail to New Y rk, via Washington and Baltimore. 
ticulars of these $16 and $17 excursions, with all ex- 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. a ies . E 
{27 Send for descriptive ook, mentioning the patil tor “OW DOMINION ‘STEAMSHIP C0., 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, :- Pier 26, North River, New York. 


| 
31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York, W.L, GUILLAUDEU, Vice-President and Traffic Manager. 












When You Visit. . .- 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
You Will Certainly Make 
LOS ANGELES 
Your Headquarters, 


and from there arrange your side trips into the surrounding 
beautiful country. You will expect to find therea 


HOTEL—MODERN AND COMFORTABLE, 


equipped with all conveniences, and a staff of obliging, pains- 
taking employees, an exceptionally good table, and courteous 
treatment. If you make your stay at 


THE HOLLENBECK, 
You will not be Disappointed. 


sa well kept house, central in location, and conducted 
upon American and European Plans, 


A. C. BILICKE & CO., Proprietors. 


HYGEIA HOTEL 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


¢¢ IDERSONS who want to es« ape from the rigors of a 



















Northern winter cannot find a more agreeable 
Southern resort than the Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Com- 










fort, Va. The climate in this locality is delightful, is 
absolutely free from malaria, and the air is balmy 
and full of life-giving ozone. The house is one of the 

‘ appointed in the country, and the drainage and other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The 
cu.-ine is first-class in every detail, and embraces every delicacy of land and sea food. The social attractions 
' he place are manifold, and music and dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this 
iel hotel for people who are in search of health and recreation."—From Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


(_ jerman American 
vie Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Statement January 1, 1895. 
ASSETS. 


PAR VALUE DESCRIPTION, MARKET VALUE. 
$1,612,784 00 United States, New York City and Broeklyn City Bonds.. $1,697,042 00 
200,000 00 Other City Bonds.... cia esh sa 214,250 00 
1,499,600 00 re atid dakeheghdkasdrsabdwrsrads+ cee’ ae 1,664,152 

75.000 00 “ 76,500 00 
1,348,440 00 f es 1.784.106 0 
$4,735,824 00 $5,436,050 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies in New York City $419,204 43 

Cash in Office. .... rep es 2,885 82 

Cash deposited with New York City Chamberlain....... 10,000 00 

8,161 57 


Cash in hands of Department Managers...... Lat ek 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection....... 352,697 01 


Accrued Interest............. ae 6.100 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company..... pitstee caniaes 25,000 00 


SS804.048 
aC ULC Gede sts LURES Sethian eceeacaGbednalb® wants 86,240,098 83 
Reserve for Insurance in Force......... ; $2,797,505 54 
ee SEE De, ea) a : : 506,307 48 
Reserve for other Liabilities... ................. ™ 79,910 52 
Oe Ss ne, co Sa ww abo a civ a eae S bee Ke. ckew eee ene 1.000.000 00 
$4,383,723 54 


Net Surplus..... a er alana rte eee eieoata . see. 1,886,375 29 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President. JAMES A. SILVEY, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM S. NEWELL, Secretary. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARIES: 
P. E. RASOR. JAS. M. FORBUSH. EDWIN M. CRAGIN. 
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The Robt. Mitchell Furniture Co., Cincinnati, 0., 


furnish estimates for any kind of work in Hard Woods, either from their own dr-wings, or from designs 


supplied. 


Their experience as manufacturers of 


Bank Outfits, Office Partitions, Interior Woodwork, Mantels, Doors, Etc., 


for 58 years, and capital of $1,000,000, enables them to guarantee excellence of material, beauty of design, fine 


workmanship and /ow frices. 


nr 


Free Rail Roads 


may result from the agitation which has already begun. 

Possibly Free Insurance may be furnished at the 
same time. But, at present, the best thing for one to 
do is to take a policy in the 


38,000 POLICY HOLDERS 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as 
Special, General and State Agents 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD 


President 


53 State St. - : Boston | 


Correspondence solicited from bank officers, club governors, public officials and 
vate individuals intending either to remodel or erect buildings. 


The finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and pro- 
duces a vigorous growth; 
cleanses the scalp and 


BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 
All druggists or by mail 50 cts. . 


44 Stone Street, New York. = 


At-rPric 


Bieyeles, Watehes, Guns, Buggies, Harnesa, 
Sewing Machines, Organs, Pianos, Safes, Tools 
Seales ofall Varieties and 1000 other Articles. 
Lists Free. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chieago, Lil, 


“ ” Stands for .. .. 


SLIDING 
SHUTTERS 


\ System of Window Shutters 
for Stability, Superiority, and Satis- 
|} faction, Surpasses all others. Seven 
hundred and Seventy Score 
this Season A Special and Suc- 
cessful Success. Send Stamps, Six 
cents, for our new 100 page illustra- 
ted Catalogue giving full details 
of the Hartman Patent Sliding 
Blinds, admitted to be the most 
s meritorious window blind now on 
Sale. Agents wanted. 


No. 24 Lincoln Ave., 
CRESTLINE, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 


Sold 


es 





wv 


25 CENTS. 


he Foran 


THE UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS OF ITS PURPOSE TO BRING THE HIGHEST CLASS 
OF THOUGHTFUL LITERATURE WITHIN THE REACH OF THE MASSES. 7 


NE year ago, THE FORUM reduced its price from $5.00 to $3.00 a year, 
from 50 cents to 25 cents a copy. The result has demonstrated the wis- 
dom of that move, and has elicited the heartiest tokens of practical appreciation 
from readers in every part of the world. The circulation of THE FORUM bas 
‘SO rapidly increased that it now reaches a much larger audience than any other 
Review in the world, and larger than all the other American Reviews combined. 


The numbers of THE FORUM are not made up far in advance of publication, 
by an artificial schedule; for its contents are determined by events. From 
month to month it endeavors to present the most suggestive thought of the foremost 


writers and leaders of opinion. q 
h 
h 
b 
i 


Among the larger subjects that will he discussed in early numbers, the fol- 
lowing announcements may now be made: 


During the coming year, there will appear a series of articles, each 
explaining the best school- ‘work done in all the important depart- 
ments of teaching, in whatever school the best work in any depart- 
ment happens to be done. This series of articles, by a number of 
writers, is expected to be the most — of all the great volume of 
Educational Discussions published by THe Forum 


EDUCATION. 


The Rev. Wma. Bayarp Hate, whose original articles on the 
RELIGION. Religious Condition of Middleboro’ and Fall River (Mass.) have 


already 
appeared, is continuing his investigations in other cities for THe Forum 


There willfappear a number of essays on Socialism, its Permissible 
SOCIALISM, Encroachments, its Hopes, and its Danger. Among the writers that 


may now be announced is Mr. WiLt1aM Morais, the English poet. 





There is no important political development that THe Forum 
POLITICS. glects. An early number will contain a review of the extraordinary 


; = ‘nomena of recent elections and their bearing on the future of parties 


fu 
4 
fu 
. ; Following the interesting essay in this number by the late Mr 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY . Pour G 


Gitsert HaAMeRTON, will be others, similarly autobiogr: aphic, by 
other men of notable careers. 


SCIENCE. The latest achievements in science, especially in applied science, 
will constantly be presented. 


Tue Forum will hereafter contain a financial article every month, 
wherein an effort will be made philosophically to sum up and to inter- 
pret the financial and commercial situation 


FINANCE. 


than any other non-illustrated publication, and more influential audience than any 
other publication of any class; and it is, in consequence, the channel for the most 
suggestive men to give forth their best utterances. 


The constant aim of THE ForuM is to present the best literature of contem- 
poraneous activity in every important pursuit. THe Forum reaches a larger audience 
ee Boe oe oe Se Ses eSeSeSeSesesesese 








CUTHE FORUM“ ADVER TISER-() 
‘HE FORUM LIBRARY. te 


Published in October, January, po July. 


NUMBER ONE, NOW ON SALE, CONTAINS THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT,. . W. E. H. LECKY, the Historian. 


- OF Yale University. ° 


EON Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
oe B. L. GILDERSLEEVE, 


Fe Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR. . 
Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. . . . The late Professor JOHN TYNDALL. 
Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. The late Professor EDWARD A. 
Professor A. P. PEABODY. .. . FREEMAN, the Historian. 





Professor SIMON NEWCOMB. . . GEORG _EBERS, Novelist. . 





explaining their methods of work; the books and the men that have influenced them 
most, being an estimate of the great forces of modern life and thought. 

These frank confessions of this group of notable men have not only the per- 
sonal interest which attaches to the careers and the personalities of a group of the 
greatest men of our time, but, taken together, they give the clearest possible insight 
into the movement of modern thought in almost every department. These writers 
lay bare their opinions on all great subjects; tell the courses of training that they 
went through; the studies they pursued; the men that they have received the great- 
est impulses from; their methods of work—in a word, their philosophy of life. 

Into THE FORUM LIBRARY will be gathered groups of articles, logically arranged 

-articles on the same subject—which have appeared in different numbers of THE 
ForuM during the last nine years; thus: articles on Educational subjects, articles on 
Financial subjects, articles on Literary subjects, etc. 

Every number of THE FORUM LIBRARY will contain a complete discussion of 

me important topic. 

THE FORUM LIBRARY containing these biographies, handsomely printe., on sate 
it bookstores and news-stands, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
(early subscription, $1.00. 





of Art. 


A bicycle catalogue 
can be more than a 
mere price-list of! 
the maker’s goods. 
It can be beautifu 
with the best work 
of noted artists an 
Rich in information besides. Such s, 





Ween >a 1 


Something Good 
and How to Get It. 


cesigners. 
book is the 


Columbia Bicycle 
Catalogue 


which tells of New Model Columbias, their points 
of excellence, and their equipment. The book is 
iree at any Columbia agency, or is mailed for two 


ORANGE HOLDERS-SPOONS, 
SAW-EDGED ORANGE KNIVES, 
ORANGE PLATES AND SETS 
IN CUT GLASS AND CHINA. 


eer — ILLUSTRATED 


by mentioning this magazine. 


PAIRPOINT M’F’G CO., New Bedford, Mass. 


46 Murray St., New Vork, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
220 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


FEr>,. CHOICE DECORATIVE 


eo Paims, Ferns 
S\ » t Orchids, Cactus, 


Bamboos, Orange trees, Trop- 
feai Fruit trees, Economic 
plants, etc., in immense vari- 
ety. Safely shipped every- 
where, by Mail, Express or 
Freight. Special low rates, 
New Catalogue, finely ilius- 
trated, tells all about this 
subject. Sent Free 


BEASONES BLOS., Oneco, Florida. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


THIS HIGH-GRADE MACHINE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, No Misrepresenta- 
tion. No Scheme. We mean just what we say 
This machine is yoursfree.Nosuch opportunity has 

ever before been . We shallcontinue these lib- 

eral terme for on! hort time, Cut this oug and 

write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t [699 
XFORD MFG. CO. 842Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN Mutua. LIFE, 921-35 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


99 9 
“Cy pu TAve Ro cner” RE 


LIST FREE 


| 


THE MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO., 


*“*F*’ 161 S. Canal Street, Chicago. 


2-cent stamps. You who propose to ride cannot 
to without it, for it tells of the best bicycles — 


COLUMBIAS, HARTFORDS, WIZARDS, 
$100. $80. $60 $50. 


The Columbia Desk Calendar will make work.at your desk 
easier and pleasanter, By mail for ten centsin stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO. 


General Offices and Factories, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCHES : 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 7 
PROVIDENCE. BUFFALO. 


a 
EUROPE, HOLY LAND, ROUND THE WORLD, NAS 


cil 


Iwo grand cruises to the 
specially chartered steam 


au 


way, 


SAU, FLORIDA, Etc. Select parties ; best ticketing { 
ities ; an berths. Send for * Tourist Gazette 
Mediterranean, Feb. 6th and 16th, | 
s Friesiand and Be rlin, $475 and 
CLARK, Tourist Agt., 111 Broad- 
Agt. Penn. and Erie R. Rs., et 


choicest oce 


expenses included. KF »C 
N. Y. City, Official licket 


OOOO 288848 “was 


: 


A MODEL COMMUN ITY in Southern 


F LO a i DA amidst 25 clear lakes; high, rolling é 


pine lands, free from malaria,swamps 
and freezing. 


No Race problem, because no Negroes. | “Start Right é 
No Temperance Question —No Liquor. | Keep Right.” 
Stores, etc w@ 


Charch, School, P. 0 
located the past year; 600 acres pianted 
ET 000 tracts 


ORANGES, GRAPES 
adVance $2 


500 Northern people 
homes and families 
in PINk-aAPPLES, LEMONS 
already sold; many res 100 to 400 per ct ) 
and upwards per mo. accepted. Cheap Hotel Board, cheap 
lumber, cheap transportation. Full information in oun Florida @ 
Homesecker monthly, 50 _Free. The 
Florida Development Fia., or 94 
Franklin «t., N. ¥. 


id at 


Sample 


cts. a year 
Ce., Avon Park, 
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CLINING 
CHAIR 


Marshall’s 
Catarrh 
Snuff « 


OY has never been equal- 
—__— led for the instant re- 
Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
lost sense of smell, Sixty years on the 
25c. per bottle. F.C. KEITH, 


lief of Catarrh, 
Deafness, restores 
market. All Druggists sell it. 
Mfr., Cleveland, O 


“With A ComBinaATION 


REE “SWEET HOME” Soar 


IT 1S BUILT OF OAK, POLISHED ANTIQUE FINISH, WITH BEAUTIFULLY GRAINED THREE-PLY VENEER 
BACK. THE SEAT, HEAD AND FOOT RESTS ARE UPHOLSTERED WITH SILK PLUSH. THE LAUNDRY AND 


TOILET 
> 


HAIR i 
WORTH AT RETAIL, — 
‘we wus See Beet ka CHAIR ON THIRTY’ DAY, 


Soaps, ‘BORAXINE” AND “MODJESKA” TOILET ARTICLES, IF BOUGHT AT RETAIL WOULD 


9.99} You Get Att FOR, $10.00- 


Ly IF SATISFACTORY, You CAN REMIT $10.00 





ORCS BVEVesetse 


veeauet’ 60.” 


234 FIFTH _AVE., COR. 27TH ST. 

Branch Office, 66 Broadway. 
CAPITAL . - . $1,000,000.00. 
DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY: * 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 

Checks pass through N. Y. Clearing-house e 
Acts as Executor, Guardian or Administrator of Es- 
tates, and as Keceiver, Kegistrar, Transfer and Finan 
cial Agent for States, Railroads, and Corporations 
Money to Loan on Bond and Mortgage. 
ROBERT MACLAY, President 
CHARLES T. BARNEY, Vice-President 
JOSEPH T. BROWN, 2d Vice-President, 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary, 


FASTER THAN SHORTHAND! 


- . Anderson’s Shorthand Typewriter 
Z PRINTS A WORD AT ONE | 
Z ae STROKE! Price $25. Itisa per- | 
, S adil fect substitute for stenography, | 
F and hasalready taken its place in 
many of the largest establishments 
in the country. You can learn at 
home without a teacher, no knowl- 
edge of shorthand necessary. Be- 
gin practice now and you will be 
re ady for oa next month. 
. G, K. Anderson, Chestnut St., cor. Mulberry, Newark, N. J. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 291 Broa’way 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS” 


but sell direct to the consumer at 
wholesale prices. Ship anywhere for 
examination before sale. Everything 
warranted. 
300 styles of Carriages, 90 styles of 
Harness, Saddles, Fly Nets. etc. 
Send 4c. in stamps, postage on 112 
Concord Wagon, $29.10. page catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE AND HARNESS MFG. € 
W. B. PRATT, Secretary. ELKH ART. ND. 


Mitchell's Original 
Kidney Plasters. 


Absorb all diseases of 
the Kidneys and restore 
them to a healthy condi- 
tion, Old chronic Kidney 
sufferers say they received 
no relief until they tried 
llitchell’sKidney Plasters. 

Cheap articles are dear 
atany price. Whena per- 
son offers real, genuine 

TAKEN, 1864. gold dollars for fifty 
cents, beware! something 
must be wrong. Same with KIDNEY PLASTERS. 
When unscrupulous druggists offer you others in 
place of [litchell’s and say they are just as good, 
even superior, and larger, at half the price, be- 
ware! something must 
be wrong. Get Mitchell's 
and take no others, if you 
want a SURE CURE. ‘Sold by 
all druggists and dealers in 
me dici ines every whe ‘re, or 
sent by mail on receipt of 
Fifty Cents. 
Manufactured by the 


NOVELTY PLASTER WORKS, 
Lowell, aeaiie U.S. A. 
°.&. MIZCHEL .L, Founder and Sole 
ropr Pietor. 


Founded in 1864. 


Pansy, 40 kinds. | Phlex, 60 kinds. 
Nasturt’n, 10 = “ Ind. Pinks, 50 “* 
bd Aster, 100 “* |Poppies, 50 “ 
sores ar 4s “ Portulaca, 15 “ 
= Marigold, 80 « 
2 Mixture, 1000 “ 

12 pkta., Gung, and MaGaZrvg, 3 

, ae for 10 cts. Verbenas, Petunias, Zinnia: 


DVERTISER~ 


BVVeVet_ree 


Dr. Scott's 's Electric Hair Brush$ 


Cures Headache, Neuralgia, Falling m'§ 


Dandruff, and diseases of the scalp 


Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$2. 50 and $3.00. 
Quality the same in ail; the price differs 
only according to size and power 
AT ALL STORES, 
or sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, With 1o cents added for 
postage. A valuable book 
free on application. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 


Room 4, 
846 B way, New York 


NOT WIRES, 
BUT PURE 
BRISTLES. 
@ AGENTS WAN WANTED. Sorifacticn guaranteed. 


“AICARO 4RO LICORICE. 


Imported from Spain, 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


If you desire to try the finest 
Licorice ever imported into the 
U.S., send eight cents in 
stamps for 3 
Sticks and 
beautiful 
colored cal 
endar. 


FIGARO IMPORTATION OFFICE, 
3 Union Square, N. Y¥. 


nea eager ecenteares 
A valuable book entitled **Secrets of the 
Tolle tt” co ntaining new receipts, sent Free, 


xplaining a new mett 


xq te complexion without paint, pow- 


od of easily producing 
lers, Or poisonous compounds; rational 
method of curing all skin diseases, improving 
LADIES the form, etc. Many ladies made beautiful 
by following directions contained in this 
_OMLY. book. Address, with 2 cent stamp, Bordeaux 
Toilet Co.. 132 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


F hat ato 


ALDIBONE, Wa v 


4 alae 


AT FULKS REDUCED 


~ from 15 to 3 Ibs. permonth by a 
HARMLESS TREATMENT. 

Nostarving ; leavesno wrinkles 
nO SANDS CURED. 

OLKS 18 Years’ Successful Practice 

TREATMENT BY MAIL. 

For particulars call on, or ad- 

~ dress with 6 cents in stamps, 


oO. W. F. SNYDER, M. D., 
Ri END Chicago, I Til. 
196 McVicker’s Theater Bldg. 


20th ait yostpaid for 25c. (Or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY Parke rR, F.R.A.S. 
EK. G. LONG & CO., 1013 Arch St.» Philada., Pa. 
“ Everv one should read this little hook.” —A shenaum. 





@THE FoORVMVADVERTISER<© 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
. * 


AND TAs oan0ste FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * * 
DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE S8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand. ar 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchas 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious et 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surpri 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the h: 1ir disappe ars as if by ma 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever ased for a like purpose, and 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL, f 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the bea 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications be fore all the roots are destroyed, 
though all hair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unple 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSIS 

——RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED (TS MERITS— este BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT.— 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Moder 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destrove the life principle of the hair, there! 
- ndering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
to theskin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Moder 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing « ases, postage paid, (securely seal 

from observation) on receipt of price, $1.00 per bottl Send money by letter. with your fu 
address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private, Postage stamps received the same 
cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again 

i LOCAL AND ? MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
i} es MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS, 


5 BS-You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery.~“6% 


WE OFFER wile FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST iNUURY. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


ACNE, ECZEMA, SUPERFLUOUS HAIR » UP-TO-DATE CLOTHING 


Mole s, W arts, I arge Mouths, 
Pimples, Powder Marks, Sold direct to consumers AT LOWEST PRICES 
Dandruff, ; Tattoo Marks, ss ever before offered. Buy direct from im- 
Freckles, Red Veins, yorters and manufacturers. We ship 
Wens, Cysts Red Noses ITH PRIVILEGE OF EXAMINATION, We 
Scars, — aw Meare. : rave you from 30to 50 per cent. A tailor 
Pittings Bl ckl wy ; : fit suit, €2.50. Fall or winter overcoats, 
w ana set] roan ? =a $5.50. Boys’ combiration Suits $2.18. 
ee Birthmarks, -. FUR OVERCOATS A SPECIALTY. Send to-day 
utstanding larhers’ Itch ——— 
( ir n Mi: rk, B ty D - nen i ~ Se for FREE mammoth catalog. address 
Sieh Seatac aco cesee at 
ee T a ps ee 344 Wabash Ave., icago, ll. 
JOHN _H. WOODBURY eet 
DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE Sound Dises are invisible, and 
127 W. god St., Nev 1218 Walnut St., Pt phia. comfortable. Relieve more cases of 
Champlain B'ld’g, Chic t 
it 


Crareg as 
Send stamp for book on Beauty and Dermatology. than all devicesin the world. H. A. 
John H. Woodbr iry is the invent f Woodburvy's Facial S p Wales, 59 Ashland Block, Chicago. 
for the Skin, Sez ‘lp and Cx re ant tic, medic 
Toilet Soap. Druggists s 


s 


Inter-Ocean Building, 
Cor. Madison and Dearborn 
Streets, CHICAGO, 


5 a . SA i, . ‘s A 4 
: 7 Red Clover Blossoms, 
COLD 4, HEAD , ay and Fivip axp Sout Extracts oF 
Vv ¥ s @ rue Kiossoms. The BEST BLOOD 


PRICE SOCENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS Vf . ee 


Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 


————_—_—_—_—_———_—_———_—————————————— : - 
wm Headache, ‘onst pations, Piles, 
Whooping Cough and all BLOOD 
: DISEASES. s for circular, 


Mention this paper. 


BERUCELINE the only genuine remedy for restor <_—eseuseueeseaeiiacandemanenianemanamamanarammammmesinaneadnamnsteagnga aaa — 


ing gray hair to its natural color ; no dye and harm - GOOD N E ws 
s. Tho ds of Testimonials. $1.00 per bottle. 
less. Thousands of T m $1.00 per rae iret 


Drangiste or Brreeuimxek Co 6th Ave., N. Y, E 
Treatise on the hair t on application FREE. TO i ADIES. 
—_ ———_ 

- Greatest offer. Now's your time to get 
DEA N ES Ss | A ders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees a: 


and head noises relieved by using GomMPANY 


Baking Powder, and secure a beauti! 
) oss Rose China Set, I) 

WILSON'S COMMON SE\SE EAR DAL KS. Gold Band or Moss R China Tea Se 

Entirely new, scientific invention; 


ner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet > 
different from allother devices; the Watch, Brass Lamp, Caster, or Webster's Dictionary. For pe 


only safe.simple, comfortable, and ticulars address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.., 


invisible ear drum in the world. < . \ St., New Yor 
Hundreds are being benefitted | P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., Ne 


: —————————————————— 
where medical ski!l has failed. No 
string or wire attachmentto irritate DEAF AND HEAD NOISES CUREG 


> t BI Tubular Cushions. Have helped nm 
the ear. bak rite for dw do a uetoaeed i. oo anetiendent 


Diet 1S Wilson EAR 8 4 . Y combined. Comfortable. Whispe 2% Help ears as RE E 
POSITION 171 ‘Trust Bldg. OUISVILLE, KY. helpeyes. F. Hiscox only, 858 Broadway, N. - Book of proofs 


Are the Highest 
of All High Grades. 


ICYCLES. PRICE, $85.00. 


Do not be misled by unsc rupuleus dealers. Insist on having the | best. 
Warranted euperior to any bicycle built in the world, regardless of price. Got our oneeae H’'' free, 


alt A | Ind., U. S.A. 








Nearly 2 1 3 


of the vitality of our bodies is de- 
rived from the air. 


rf —_~ : ES 
= GeeD Ot Write for Book. 
MO) Sie od TAD Wr or Book 


The ary VA 


Action of ‘oe y/ 
CLS S-—— 


ah 

' f Practically 
Z //} Supplements 
——j—/ Breathing. 


The unimpeachable testimony of hundreds of well known people establishes 
beyond question the merits of the Electropoise. 


A human body polarized by the application of 
the Electropoise absorbs oxygen through theskin 
just as it is usually taken in through the lungs, 
clarifying the blood and, without taxing any 
organ for its distribution, providing an inexhaust- 
able supply of vitality to all weak parts of the 
system. 

It is by thus many augmenting the source of 
two-thirds of our vitality that the Electropoise 
cures in cases beyond the power of the usual 
remedies, 


Noonday Lunch 


should be delicate and appetizing. 


You can prepare many light dishes | 


cheaply, quickly, and successfally 
by using 


The following is from Bev. W. H. DE PUY, A.M., D.D., 
LL.D., assistant editor of the Christian Advocate: 
New York, Dec. 20, 1893. 
Myself and family have derived so much benefit from the 
Electropoise, and I have become so thoroughly convinced of 
its merits, that I feel warranted in commending it without 
reserve to the public. A friend, a highly esteemed clergy- 
man and educator, has said that “he would not take ‘one 
thousand dollars for his Electropoise.” 
Rev. W. H. DePUY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


The Electrolibration Go., 1122 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


_ THEST. DEMIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The great popularity the St. 


Denis has acquired can readily be 


lriebiq Company’s traced to its unique location, its 


Extraet of Beef. 


_ Miss MARIA PaRLOA has written one hundred and its very moderate 
recipes that you can use. Send for her cook-book, | 


homelike atmosphere, the peculiar 
excellence of its cuisine and service, 


prices. 
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No Alkalies 


4 


We consider 


ogether satisfactory. 


ing in skirts it is altoget 


or meony 


Also as an interlin 
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= Other Chemicals 
W7 Sab, are used in the 
2 preparation of 


It has more than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, and EASILY DIGESTED. 


Soild by Crocers everywhere. 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 


THe ProcTer & Gama.e Co., Cin'Th. 


ONYIA NNeU 


'< 
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lk as * Fibre Chamois.’ 


‘| Wee auu 


W. BAKER & CO.,.DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


*m0jsOq ‘390138 uo sAog ott 


slismn 
Should yorr lining dealers not have it, write direct to J, W. GODDARD & SONS, 98 & 100 Bleecker St., New Forks 
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THE FASTEST BICYCLE TIRE 
ON EARTH 


seem Towell 


rT ' ira’? Lowell Carpets have been justly celebrated 
. G. & J. Pneumatic Tire for more than half acentury, ‘To protect buyers 
from deception, the word Lowell is woven in 
capital letters at each repeat of the pattern in 


the back of 


Lowell Brussels & Wiltons, 


The best quality, designs and coloring. The 
popular Lowell Ingrains are wound on a hollow 
stick, made in two SOlid pieces, a patented 
U. S. trade-mark, 


Carpets 


INTERLINING 


IDEAL 


the most serviceable for every 
day use because of its relia- 
bility and ease of repair when 
damaged. 


“A CHILD CAN MANIPULATE IT.”’ 


Being the “best that can be 
purchased" it is used on all 


Roamdor 


BICYCLES 


which are made of the “best 
of everything—from tube to 
tires."" 
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NEW CATALOGUE READY JAN. 1ST. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


Chicago. Washington. New York. 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 


Boston. 
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FIBRE GHAMUIS 


Celebrated for their Beautiful Tone, 
PIANOS. Action, Design. and Great Darability, 
asy Terms. 0) ts tak che , ; 
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Index photographed at the 
beginning for the convenience 
of the microfilm user. 





